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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN—I’m a nut. 

MarsuHat Focu—Don’t be too sure. 

Mary GARDEN—I shall continue 
bloom. 

ADMIRAL Mayo—John J. Pershing is a 
wonder. 

JOHN GALSwoRTHY—Avoid the evils of 
herd life. 

Ortro H. Kaun 
a living wage. 

Cyri KincG—I enjoy stage kisses as 
much as anybody. 

Mrs. HavitanpD LUND—No man ever 
fought for a boarding house. 

JABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO—The Allies are 
iniquitous, ungrateful and forgetful. 

SENATOR SHERMAN—The Democratic 
party today is a political monarchy. 

Dr. Wone Cuina Wart—The idea of 
democracy has permeated everywhere. 

NIKOLAI LENIN—A communist state 
cannot exist in a world of capitalist states. 

OPERA CONDUCTOR BopANZKy—There is 
going to be a great reaction toward Wag- 
ner. 

Bruty SunDAy—You cannot win a base- 
ball pennant by handing out windy state- 
ments. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE—Paris is study- 
ing over frocks that are little but ostrich 
feathers. 

Ep. Howe—The most common type of 
a rabbit is a man who is afraid of his 
women folks. 

CarRL LINDER—A married man has the 
best chance of becoming a successful mara- 
thon runner. 

ELLIs PARKER BUTLER—The wretches 
who have dared to bring Bolshevism to our 
shores deserve no mercy. 

ADMIRAL Srms—Don’t pay any atten- 
tion to the people of this country who are 
yapping at John Pershing. 

Caprain Exiott, M. P.—The politics 
of the Victorian era were governed by men 
with hot heads and cold feet. 

Masor GENERAL LEONARD Woop—The 
pacifists tell you lies when they say that 
war, as an institution, is dead. 

Dr. C. K. Mrrtarp—International com- 
petition in birth-rates is to be avoided just 
as is competition in armaments. 

GRANTLAND RicE—What has become of 
Steve Evans’s idea to manufacture a golf 
ball that squeaks when it gets lost? 

Rev. Harry F. Warp-—I would never 
advise any man to obey any law or any 
court which he believed to be unjust. 

Baron Goto—We no more expect Amer- 
ica to interfere in Korea than you expect 
us to interfere in the Mexican situation. 


CAPTAIN ARCHIBALD ROOsEVELT—Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood was the only man in 
the United States able to combine deeds 
with words. 


Mayor J. E. House or ToprEKaA—We 
don’t wish to rub it in, but we chance to 


be the Kansas man who voted for Mr. 
Taft in 1912. 


Rev. “Sanpy” McGarrin—The present 
order of things gives us too many little 
anemic churches without any striking force 


to 


Capital is entitled to 
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in the community, poor in architecture, in 
equipment, in preaching power unable to 
command the attention of the neighbor- 
hood. 

MLLE. CLEMENT—A German looks 
“down” at a woman, an American looks 
“up” to a woman and a Frenchman looks 
“at” a woman. 

Mrs. Witt1am G. McApoo—Women 
have proved during this war that they can 
do more than even their most ardent ad- 
vocates believed. 

CHauNncEy M. DEPEw—While on the 
subject of politics I might mention that 
the Republicans are ~oing to win the next 
chance they get. 

GEorGE S. WAarD—Even tho the price of 
flour falls so that it costs the bakers of 
the country no more than the water they 
use in their bakeries the price of bread 
will not fall to its former level. 

Irving R. Bacon—Realism, a matter 
of fact, common sense sort of way of look- 
ing at things, originality, enterprize and a 
tremendous amount of activity—these are 
the traits which will assure your success 
in life if your thumb has a spatulate tip. 


Ferrin, Treasurer 


NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoied io 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the third issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 
rooms, better gardens, better 
roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 


WOODEN SHIPS 


They are remembering forests where they 
grew: 

The midnight quiet and the giant dance; 

And all the singing summers that they knew 

Are haunting still their altered circum- 
stance. 


Leaves they have lost, and robins in the 
nest, 
Tug of the friendly earth denied to ships, 
These, and the rooted certainties, and rest— 
To gain a watery girdle at the hips. 


Only the wind that follows ever aft, 
They greet not as a stranger on their 
ways; 
But this old friend, with whom they drank 
and laughed, 
Sits in the stern and talks of other days, 
When they had held high bacchanalias still, 
Or dreamed among the stars on some tall 
hill. —The Bookman 


THE GLITTERING DRUDGE 


By Mary CarMAcK McDouGAL 


At school she wore old clothes 

Given her by the neighbors 

Who meant well without doubt. 

She always had a draggled, down-at-the- 
heel look, 

And hurried thru with her studies 

To get home to look after 

Innumerable little brothers and sisters. 

For her mother was forever ailing 

And her father usually drinking : 

And always vicidus. 

I do not think her body was very strong, 

For her great eyes always looked weary. 

At any rate she died quietly one day, 

And the neighbors chipped in and bought 
her a casket dress. 

It was the only new thing she had ever 

. Worn, 

I'll warrant. 

And it was not beautiful, 

Being selected for neatness, 

And because it was cheap, having been 
marked down for a sale. 

And so she was buried—never having once 
complained 

At not having pretty things “like other 
girls.” 


And now I think of happy chattering girl 
angels 

Snipping and fitting, 

Busy about her, 

Lengths of sun-lace cloth, 

Scarfs of moon glamour, 

And gorgeous draperies of flaming cloud. 

Her great eyes sparkle like the atone 

Enmeshed in misty hair. 

Her poor tired heart catches the “lilting 
laughter 

Of the maids 

As she surveys herself in Heaven’s mirage 

Made beautiful at last, 

A glittering drudge. 


Maybe I only think of her thus, 
Because it makes me more comfortable. 
-~The Stratford Journat 
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The New Social Order 


"HE way is being prepared for a social order 
more wonderful than anything ever heretofore 
dreamed of; the conflict of modern science with 
theology; the study of comparative religions; the 
tremendous power of new social movements; all of 
these are but preparing the way for the new order. 











Men, now understand that for 
every condition there is an adequate 
and definite cause, so that when a 
given result is desired, they seek only 
the cause by which this result may 
be obtained. 

The discovery of a reign of law 
marked an epoch in human progress. 
It eliminated the element of uncer- 
tainty and caprice from the lives of 
men, and substituted law, reason 
and certitude. 

These laws operate with scientific 
exactitude and those who have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a working knowl- 
edge of them, are enabled to break 
the bonds of environment; control 
elementary forces and utilize the 
potentialities of Infinity. 

The Master Key tells of these won- 
derful Natural Laws and therefore 
substitutes definite principles for 
uncertain and hazy methods. An 
understanding of this scientific truth 
is the imperative condition, the 
underlying verity, the necessary 
precedent to every truly successful 
business or social relation. 

Men are finding that permanent 
success is built upon honor, not upon 
dishonor; they are finding that the 
greatest and most penetrating mind 
loses its way hopelessly and can form 
no conception of the results of an 
action based upon a false premise. 


The Master Key avoids theory, 
speculation and abstractions of all 
kinds. It confines itself to the oper- 
ation of natural laws. These laws 
are clear, concise, definite and pos- 
itive and can be demonstrated by 
any one. 

The Master Key is not interested 
in conditions or effects, but in the 
cause by which the effects are pro- 
duced, it is therefore limitless and 
has rewards hardly to be expressed 
in words. 

All conditions are the result of the 
operation of this law, but unfortu- 
nately, the law will operate to our 
disadvantage just as readily as for 
our benefit and for this reason many 
are unconsciously creating discordant, 
destructive, inharmonious, poverty 
stricken conditions instead of con- 
ditions of health, abundance, elegance, 
beauty, refinement and wealth. It is 
simply a question of understanding; 
a question of knowing how to take 
advantage of natural laws. 

If you have any objective in life, 
which you have not as yet succeeded 
in taking, or if you wish to add an 
asset of inestimable value to your 
present resources, the Master Key is 
for you. 

A copy will be sent to any address 
without cost or obligation of any 


kind. 


CHarces F. Haanec 
428 GRANITE BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE NEW COVENANT 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


its fourth plenary session adopted without a dis- 

senting vote the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
The document, which we publish in full elsewhere 
has been greatly improved in phraseology since it was 
first tentatively given to the world on February 14. More- 
over, most of the objections that have been made to it, es- 
pecially in the United States, have been specifically met and 
we do not now see how it can encounter any serious oppo- 
sition except from those who would oppose any kind of a 
league. 

Much of the criticism of the Covenant has undoubtedly 
come from the fact that it begins with the machinery of 
the League. The Assembly, the Council, the Secretariat, 
etc., are all in the first few articles. Thus the impression 
has undoubtedly gained currency that an attempt has been 
made to set up a super-government which all the nations 
that become members of the League must obey. The fact 
is, the framers of the Covenant have been scrupulously 
eareful not to limit national sovereignty in the smallest 
degree. The League of Nations is in no sense the begin- 
nings of “world state” which the historian Freeman has 
said when it comes into existence will be “the most finished 
and most artificial production of political ingenuity.” The 
Covenant is rather a contract in which the signatory powers 
agree to do or not to do certain things. The agencies by 
which these things are to be done are not the masters but 
the servants of the confederated states. I have taken the 
pains to go ever the Covenant article by article and para- 
graph by paragraph and I herewith set forth in plain lan- 
guage what the nations covenant who enter the League. I 
think I have not failed to enumerate any essential agreement. 

1. They agree that war or the threat of war is the con- 
cern of all. 

2. They reserve the right to take any action deemed wise 
to safeguard the peace of the world. 

3. They agree that the making of war contrary to the 
Covenant shall be considered an act of war against all 
members of the League. 

4. They undertake to respect and preserve each other’s 
territory and political independence as against external 
aggression. But it is expressly provided that this does not 
affect the Monroe Doctrine. 

5. They accord to each member the right to call the at- 
tention of the League to anything that threatens to dis- 
turb the peace of the world. 

6. They agree that any member can bring about a sub- 
mission of its dispute to the proper organs of the League 
by giving notice of the existence of the dispute to the Sec- 
retary General, who will arrange for a hearing. 


Q: Monday, April 28, 1919, the Peace Conference at 


7. They agree to submit any case likely to lead to war 
either to arbitration or to conciliation. 

8. They will in no case go to war until three months 
after an arbitral award or the recommendation of the 
Council. 

9. They will carry out in good faith any arbitral award. 

10. They agree to take disputes not submitted to arbi- 
tration to the Council. 

11. They will furnish a complete statement of their case 
to the Secretary General who will make all arrangements 
for the hearing of it by the Council. 

12. They will not go to war against any member that car- 
ries out the unanimous recommendations of the Council. 

13. They will exert economic pressure upon any nation 
going to war contrary to the Covenants of the League. 
In case this is ineffectual it is made mandatory on the 
Council to recommend what military and naval forces shall 
be used. 

14. They will afford passage thru their territory to the 
forces of the League members against an offending nation. 

15. They accept the principle that peace requires the 
reduction of armaments to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety. Having reduced them in accordance 
with the advice of the Executive Council, they will not in- 
crease them without the consent of the Council, tho the 
whole matter shall be subject to reconsideration and revi- 
sion at least every ten years. 

16. They will exchange full information in regard to 
(a) their military and naval programs and (b) industries 
suited to warlike purposes. 

17. They agree that the manufacture by private enter- 
prise of munitions is open to great objections, and they 
make it mandatory upon the Council to suggest proper 
remedies. 

18. They will make all offices under the League open 
equally to men and women. 

19. They agree that each member shall pay its share 
of the expenses of the League. 

20. They will register all new treaties that they make 
with the Secretariat and none shall be binding until so 
registered. 

21. They will abrogate all treaties inconsistent with the 
Covenant and will not hereafter enter into such arrange- 
ments. 

22. They will make no conquest of backward people and 
unappropriated parts of the world but hold them as a 
sacred trust for civilization. 

23. They will (in such places as Central Africa) guar- 
antee freedom.of religion and the prohibition of abuses, 
such as the slave trade, arms traffic and the liquor traffic. 
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24. They will endeavor to secure and maintain fair 
and humane conditions for labor at home and with all 
countries with which they trade, and for that purpose 
will establish the necessary organizations. 

25. They will supervise the execution of such agreements 
as those with regard to the traffic in women and children, 
and the trade in arms, drugs, and ammunition. 

26. They will maintain freedom of transit and equitable 
treatment for the commerce of nations. 

27. They will put all present and future international 
bureaus under the control of the League. 

28. They will cooperate in measures for the control of 
disease and especially in the work of the Red Cross. 

29. In order to carry out the foregoing agreements they 
will establish such agencies as (a) an Assembly representing 
all the members of the League; (b) a Council of Nine; (c) a 
Secretariat; (d) a Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice; (e) a Commission on Military and Naval Affairs; (f) 
a Commission on Mandatories; (g) a Commission on La- 
bor; (h) other committees and bureaus. 

In addition to the covenants and machinery by which its 
obligations are to be carried out, the League permits: 

1. Amendments by unanimous vote of the Council and 
majority vote of the Assembly. 

2. Resignation when a state does not abide by an amend- 
ment. 

8. Secession on two years’ notice provided all interna- 
tional obligations have been fulfilled. 

4. Expulsion by unanimous vote of the Council. 

5. Admission by two-thirds vote of the Assembly pro- 
vided the nation seeking admission gives “effective guar- 
antees” of its sincere intention to observe international 
obligations and accepts the regulations prescribed by the 
League in regard to its military and naval forces and 
armaments. 

This is the League of Nations the United States is asked 
to enter. What action shall the American people take? 

It is perfectly clear that the Senate must accept or 
reject it. The time has gone by when it can be amended. 
If the Senate attempts to tack on amendments, then any 


one of the parliaments of the other forty-five nations eli- 
gible to be charter members of the League can do like- 
wise. That means long delays and of necessity a new peace 
conference. Is there any likelihood that a new peace con- 
ference would do any better than the present one, or if it 
did that its conclusions would be any more acceptable to 
the various national legislatures? Besides, can the world 
afford to permit any delays while the Bolshevik war clouds 
grow blacker and ever blacker? 

I believe the Covenant if adopted will constitute the 
greatest step ever taken for the advancement of the hu- 
man race and for the abolition of what Thomas Jefferson 
called “‘the greatest scourge of mankind.” It is, to be sure, 
only the foundation of the international structure. But it 
can be amended to meet the issues of coming days just 
as far and as fast as the nations can agree on ways and 
means. 

If the Covenant, however, is defeated, the nations can- 
not go forward on an orderly basis of international codper- 
ation,. but must sink back to the old era of nationalistic 
competition, with its mutual hates, suspicions and in- 
trigues, its colossal armaments and inevitable wars. 

Perhaps no better advice could be given at the present 
juncture than that contained in a letter from George 
Washington when the United States Constitution was up 
for adoption in 1787. Said the man who had most to do with 
the making of our “more perfect union”: 

The Constitution that is submitted is not free from imperfec- 
tions; but there are as few radical defects in it as could well be 
expected, considering the heterogeneous mass of which the con- 
vention was composed and the diversity of interests which were 
to be reconciled. A Constitutional door being opened, for future 


alterations and amendments, I think it would be wise in the 
people to adopt what is offered to them. 


This is as good advice today as regards the Covenant as 
it was 132 years ago in respect to the United States Con- 
stitution. Let every citizen now make his voice and influ- 
ence felt, so that the Senate will realize in no unmis- 
takable terms the true sentiment of the country. The 
crisis is here. Our boys have won the war. Shall we let our 
old men defeat the peace? 


FIUME, FREE CITY—ITALY, MANDATORY 


BY HAROLD HOWLAND 


to the satisfaction of all concerned. The Italians de- 

mand that it shall be an Italian city. The Yugoslavs 
insist that it shall be Yugoslav. President. Wilson has de- 
clared that it shall not be Italian. Apparently the British 
Prime Minister and the French Premier agree with him. 

The Italian delegates feel so strongly on the subject that 
they have separated themselves from the Peace Conference, 
and have returned to Rome to ask the Italian Parliament 
whether it approves the stand which they have taken. 
The answer has been overwhelmingly in the affirmative. 

From this tangled snarl there seems to be no way out, 
unless one side or the other gives way. But both sides give 
every evidence of determination to stick it out to the end. 

It is regrettable to the last degree that the four great 
western powers, France, England, Italy and the United 
States, each of whom threw its full weight and will into 
the task of defeating Germany, should not be able to go thru 
to the end in unity and harmony. It is a grave menace to 
the positive work of reconstruction which must crown the 
negative work of destroying German imperialism. Is there 
no way out of the present impasse into which the Big Four 
have found their way? 

Three things could happen to Fiume. It could be made a 
part of Italy; such a fate would be rendered logical by 
the fact that a majority of its inhabitants are Italian and 
that the strongest and most vital forces of civilization and 


[Te problem of the future of Fiume cannot be solved 


culture there are Italian. It could be made a part of the 
new Yugoslav nation; such a fate would be rendered logical 
by the facts that, if its suburbs and environs are included, 
a majority of the population is Slavic and that it is a 
natural outlet for the commerce of the Slavic hinterland. 
It could be made a free city. 

The first of these three destinies would not satisfy the 
Yugoslavs. The second would not satisfy the Italians. The 
third, presumably, would not altogether satisfy either. 

But, nevertheless, the third probably contains the most 
hopeful promise of harmony for the future. 

A free city is a little nation in itself. Its people govern 
themselves. It attends to its own affairs, and presumably 
minds its own business. There were free cities in the Middle 
Ages which were prosperous and self-respecting and suc- 
cessful. In modern times Hamburg, Liibeck and Bremen are 
free cities and also integral parts of the German Empire. 

There would be real advantages in such a disposition of 
the fortunes of Fiume. Fiume is the natural outlet for the 
commerce not only of the Yugoslav hinterland, but of the 
Czechoslovak countries to the north, and, as President Wil- 
son pointed out in his published statement last week, of 
Hungary and Rumania. A free city would serve better as 
the outlet of the commerce of several different countries 
than would a city which was an integral part of one of 
them, such as Yugoslavia. 

In the second place, to make Fiume a free city would be 
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to enlist time as an all-powerful ally in the cause of har- 
mony and good feeling. No one would dare predict what will 
be the destiny, in a generation or in two, of the new nations 
that are being remolded out of the fragments of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. No one can tell what will be the 
progress in political development and national and inter- 
national mechanism and relationships in the decades of 
readjustment after the Great War. No one would be safe in 
asserting just how the League of Nations will develop in 
the years to come. It would be the part of wisdom and 
sagacity to leave such a vext question as that of Fiume 
in solution for definite determination at some future time. 

If Fiume were made a free city, the possession neither 
of Yugoslavia nor of Italy, the experience and the wisdom 
that will have accumulated, say, in a decade, will be im- 
mensely valuable in determining what shall be its ultimate 
relation to the neighboring lands. 

This is what President Wilson seems to have proposed; 
he suggests that it should have “a very considerable degree 
of genuine autonomy.” But he adds a stipulation, stated as 
tho it were a matter of course, which is of doubtful wisdom 
or justice. The free city, he says, “should be included, no 
doubt, within the customs system of the new Yugoslavic 
state.” Such a disposal will hardly satisfy the majority 
Italians of Fiume. It would solve the question in a one- 
sided way, and in effect make Fiume a Yugoslav city, as 
Hamburg and Bremen, free cities lying within the bounds 
of the German customs union, are German cities. 

If Italy is not to have Fiume, neither should Yugoslavia. 
It should be made a free city—and a free port, within the 
customs system of no other state—perhaps for a definite 
term of years, with the ultimate decision as to what shall 
happen then committed to the League of Nations. 

But something more than this should be done. The free 
city of Fiume should be under the protection and the direc- 
tion of the League of Nations, with Italy as the mandatory 
nation. Article XXII of the New Covenant reads as follows: 

To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of 
the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the states 
which formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples 
not yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous condi- 
tions of the modern world, there should be applied the principle 
that the well being and development of such peoples form a sacred 
trust of civilization and the securities for the performance of this 
trust should be embodied in this Covenant. 

The best method of giving practicable effect to this principle 
is that the tutelage of such peoples be intrusted to advanced na- 
tions who, by reason of their resources, their experience or their 
geographical position, can best undertake this responsibility, and 
who are willing to accept it, and that this tutelage should be exer- 
cized by them as mandataries on behalf of the League. 

The character of the mandate must differ according to the stage 
of the development of the people, its geographical situation of the 
territory, its economic condition and other similar circumstances. 

The new free city of Fiume would be a community which 
would emphatically and decidedly need special aid and sup- 
port from friendly hands in the beginning and the develop- 
ment of its new life. It is true that the plan of the tutelage 
of mandatories was devised chiefly for peoples not yet in an 
advanced stage of civilization. It is true that the people 
of Fiume cannot be considered as falling within that cate- 
gory. But the principle of the: trusteeship of the League 
and of the guardianship under the League of a strong and 
highly civilized power is one which could with perfect 
logicality be applied to a case such as that of the city 
of Fiume. 

If Fiume were to be a free city, under the guardianship 
of a mandatory, Italy would be the single desirable choice. 
Not only because a majority of its people are Italian, but 
because there is no other “advanced” nation, which by 
reason of its resources, its experience and its geographical 
position—as the Covenant lays down—is fitted to undertake 
this responsibility. 

Yugoslavia is as yet but a pious hope. The new nation 
has no government, no history, no distinctive civilization. 


It remains to be seen what Yugoslavia can become. It 
would be unjust and unwise to commit the destinies of the 
Italian majority of the population of Fiume to the hands 
of the new nation, whose future is full of aspirations but 
clouded with uncertainty. The history of Serbia, one of 
the major component parts of the new State, is hardly such 
as to justify setting up Serbia as the guardian of a new 
community with its independent way to make in the world. 

Italy is a great power, a nation of historic and highly 
developed civilization and culture. It is a characteristic 
Italian habit to display tolerance and _ generosity 
in dealing with people of other bloods within its borders. 
There are Slavs in north-eastern Italy who would not, if 
they could, be anything but Italian. There are French in 
north-western Italy who are perfectly content to call Italy 
their fatherland. The Italian believes in individual free- 
dom, not only for himself but for the other fellow. It could 
never be said of him as it was said of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
that they came to America to worship God in their own way 
and to make everybody else do the same. The Italian 
knows how to get along with others because he accords to 
them the same liberty that he demands for himself. Italy, 
as a mandatory under the League of Nations, for the free 
city of Fiume, would have every prospect of success. 


PREPAREDNESS IN THE SCHOOLS 


URING the great “preparedness” agitation that 
D swept over the country in the first part of the war, 

the State of New York passed a law making it com- 
pulsory that all boys from sixteen to nineteen (with certain 
exceptions) receive military training. 

The State Committee on Education has just been study- 
ing the effects of this law and has come to the following 
conclusions: 

First—The course of training is too brief to be of any 
military value. 

Second—It interferes needlessly with school work and 
has thrown into confusion the whole educational system. 

The committee therefore comes to the conclusion that “a 
training for a high type of citizenship and good physique 
can be attained better thru other methods,” the chief of 
which are physical education and summer camps. 

This is sound sense. Even the war worshiping Germans 
never put military training into the schools. 


WILLIAM OF HOHENZOLLERN TO 
THE BAR 


: Vin international indictment, trial and punishment of 
the head of a nation is without precedent in human 
history. But the Great War is without precedent in 

human history. 

The Allied nations at Paris are engaged not only in mak- 
ing peace with Germany, but in rebuilding a world in which 
such offenses against humanity and civilization as Germany 
perpetrated shall be made, if not impossible, so costly to 
the aggressor as to be improbable. An essential part of 
such a reconstruction is the stern punishment of the 
aggressor. 

The civilized opinion of the world does not want William 
of Hohenzollern, formerly German Emperor, punished in 
any spirit of retaliation or revenge. It wants him ade- 
quately punished as an impressive demonstration that not 
even the self-denominated “All Highest” is above the law 
and the requirements of justice. It wants him punished as 
solemn notice to all men for all time that there is no 
superman, no supernation, whose arbitrary acts against the 
rights of mankind will be permitted to go unattended by the 
consequences of retributive justice. 

The Peace Conference has adopted a wise and logical pro- 
cedure for bringing William of’ Hohenzollern to the bar of 
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international justice. He will be indicted by a prosecuting 
body instituted by the nations who have joined together 
to oppose and destroy the German and to rebuild the world 
fabric. His extradition will be demanded from Holland, and 
Holland cannot refuse to grant it. He will be brought before 
a High Court of the Nations, composed of five judges ap- 
pointed by the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Japan, and tried, not for offenses against international 
law, but for “a supreme offense against international moral- 
ity and the sanctity of treaties. 

“In its decision the tribunal will be guided by the highest 
motives of international policy, with a view to. vindicating 
the solemn obligations of international undertakings and 
the validity of international morality.” 

It would be a great misfortune for the world if William 
of Hohenzollern should go unpunished. “Extreme remedies,” 
said Hippocrates four hundred years before Christ, “are 
very appropriate for extreme diseases.” The tribunal must 
not follow precedents; it must create them. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FRIEND 


Colonel House—a boot licking, pussy footing Texas politician 
—a sort of super valet to . . . his sublime and gracious ma- 
jesty, Woodrow the First, and thank God, the last.—-Fort Wayne 
News. 


' he know Mr. House for a modest, unassuming, 
agreeable, fairminded, democratic gentleman, who 
wishes all men well and whose chief desire is to 

be permitted to serve in some way his day and generation. 


Probably no living American save one is at this moment 
rendering a more conspicuous service to his fellow men. 


THE BRITISH WAY WITH SOCIAL 


UNREST 

HAT famous “Short Way with Dissenters” never be- 
T came the actual British way either with dissenters or 

with any other group of the dissatisfied. The British 
way has always been to “stop, look and listen,” find out the 
facts, weigh and measure the volume and the momentum 
of impending trouble and then, by common sense and com- 
promise, find a readjustment with a minimum of violence 
and waste. 

This is the British way now. While all Europe on the 
other side of the Channel is living miserably in chaos or 
in apprehension of it, and while the United States as usual 
is “assisting” (in the French sense) by looking on at social 
revolution and doing nothing to avert its possible outbreak 
here, Great Britain has opened up the whole question of a 
democracy which shall comprehend industrial no less than 
political, religious and educational relations, and is rapidly 
formulating a pragmatic compromise that promises to put 
the Empire well on the way toward maximum production, 
just distribution and cheerful living. 

Out of the medley of recriminations, demands, suggestions 
and Utopias: the contentions of employers, the pretensions 
of trade unions, the programs of nationalization and other 
forms of public ownership, the “Lo here and Lo there” of 
state socialism, Marxian socialism, syndicalism, codpera- 
tion and individualism, has been extracted and organized a 
small, consistent budget of practical propositions. It multi- 
plies possibilities instead of curtailing them at the same 
time that it harmonizes conflicting interests and provides 
a way for settling quarrels which is likely to be feasible. 
Consistently with it there can be as much nationalization 
or municipalization as the people of Britain want, and as 
much gild socialism and codperation as can get support 
and make good, but the basis of the whole plan is a frank 
recognition that at the present time industry is carried 
on by capitalist employers organized in employers’ associa- 
tions, and wage earners, organized in trade unions; and the 
starting point of compromise and reconstruction is the 


common sense decision to take these organizations as the 
public finds them, recognize their purposes and powers, and 
hold them to accountability. The authority that is to recog- 
nize them and enforce their responsibility, and see to it 
that agreements are carried into effect, is the: British Gov- 
ernment. ' 5 
The plan is the work of a conference of capital and labor, 
called into existence by the Government, and it is con- 
tained in the report of its five hundred representatives of 
the two groups. Sir Robert Horne, Minister of Labor, has 
been chairman of the conference, and Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son, as chairman of the labor side, has been, as was to be 
expected, a dynamic factor. On the side of organization it 
provides for a national council of four hundred representa- 
tives, one-half of them to be elected by the employers’ 


_ organization and one-half by the trade unions. This council 


is to be recognized by the Government as an “official con- 
sultative authority” on industrial relations and to be “the 
normal channel” thru which the opinion of industry is to 
be sought. The basis of procedure provided is a universal 
recognition of employers’ organizations and trade unions 
and insistence that both employers and working men shall 
“accept the jurisdiction of their respective organizations.” 

The part that the Government is to play, it is proposed, 
shall for the present consist in the parliamentary enactment 
of certain recommended measures, the chief of which are: 
a forty-eight hour labor week, a minimum wage basis, dis- 
couragement of systematic overtime, extension of the short 
time work expedient to meet unemployment, an increase of 
state provision for unemployed workers on a contributory 
or a non-contributory basis as may hereafter be determined, 
state provision of educational opportunities during unem- 
ployment, and a raising of the legal age of child labor. 

In substance, it will be seen, the whole plan is a try out 
of collective bargaining and a creation of industrial part- 
nership on a nation-wide scale. With trade unions and em- 
ployers’ organizations acknowledged as of co-equal power 
and authority, every working arrangement must in prac- 
tise be acceptable to these equal contractors. 

Trade unions came into existence because the individual 
wage earner without resources and facing immediate want 
if unemployed was at a hopeless disadvantage in bargain- 
ing- with a capitalist employer. The capitalist employer 
could exploit him, and one unscrupulous exploiter by unfair 
competition could force ninety-nine employers disposed to 
be considerate and just, to fix wages and conditions of work 
at the exploited margin. To break the power of the trade 
union employers have persistently fought against recog- 
nizing it and, whenever possible, they have given prefer- 
ence to non-union labor and otherwise abetted it. 

As a judgment of common sense it is probable that the 
proposed arrangement will in fact equalize bargaining 
status and, if it does, it is further probable that a true in- 
dustrial democracy will come into existence. For in an in- 
dustrial bargain between equals nothing short of a close 
approximation to equality of control and a distribution of 
product substantially on the just ‘basis of the ascertained 
value of contributed services is likely to “go.” 

One suggestion may be offered. There are possibilities of 
a deadlock in the proposed plan for the constitution of the 
national council of four hundred. Employers could send to 
the council progressive men or reactionaries. The trade 
unions could send moderate men or extremists. Under irri- 
tating circumstances reactionaries and extremists would 
face each other. It would be far better if under all circum- 
stances a considerable body of centrists could be depended 
upon to mediate between the extreme right and the extreme 
left. This could be assured if it were provided that one-half 
of the employers’ representatives should be elected from the 
whole body of employers by trade union votes and that 
one-half of the trade union representatives should be elected 
from trade unionists by the votes of employers. 
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Covenant in plenary session without 
argument or protest was something of 
a surprize to the outside world because 
it had been stated that Japan would 
again bring up the question of racial 
equality and would refuse to join the 
League unless it was stipulated that 
there should be no distinction made by 
the incorporated nations on the ground 
of race. But Japan was also insistent 
upon the recognition of her claim upon 
the German concession on the Shan- 
tung peninsula, and it is surmized that 
it Was in consideration of some con- 
cession on this point that Japan con- 
sented to keep silent upon the race 
question, with the understanding that 
this might be brought up at some fu- 
ture time after the League of Nations 
is established. The terms of that agree- 
ment have not yet been made public. 
The question of territorial rights in 
China has been complicated by the dis- 
closure of the existence of various se- 
cret treaties between Japan, Russia 
and China made during the war. The 
contents of these have not been fully 
disclosed, but it is understood that they 
involve a considerable infringement 
upon China’s sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity. The Chinese, claiming 
that these concessions to Japan were 
obtained under duress, have asked that 
they be abrogated, but Japan refuses 
to give way. The question involved is 
somewhat similar to that of the Euro- 
pean secret treaties, and it was sup- 
posed that President Wilson’s decided 
stand on the Dalmatia question was 
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THE FIRST OFFICER OF THE LEAGUE 
Sir James Eric Drummond was nominated by 
President Wilson on April 29 to be the first 
Secretgry-General of the League of Nations. 
Sir Eric has been private secretary to Arthur 
J. Balfour, the British Foreign Secretary, since 
December, 1916. He was previously secretary to 
Sir Edward Grey, while Sir Edward was the 
British Foreign Secretary, and from March, 
1912, to June, 1915, he was private secretary to 
Herbert H. Asquith, then Premier of Great 
Britain. Sir Eric has been in the British Foreign 

Office since 1900 


determined in part by his desire not to 
establish a precedent for the Far East. 
Germany obtained from China in 


-1898 a ninety-nine year lease of two 


hundred square miles about the port 





of Kiao-chau in compensation for the 
murder of two German missionaries. 
On this the German Government had 
built the handsome city of Tsing-tau 
and had obtained railroad and mining 
concessions which virtually gave her 
control of the Shan-tung peninsula. At 
the outbreak of the war an expedition 
from Japan accompanied by a few 
British besieged and took the city, 
which has ever since been ruled and 
occupied by the Japanese as tho it was 
their own territory. It was, however, 
stated by the Japanese Government in 
1914 that the territory should eventu- 
ally be returned to China. In con- 
firmation of this reference is gener- 
ally made, in_ the __ international 
discussions of the questions, to the 
cablegram wf Japanese Count Okuma 
to The Independent August 31, 1914. 

As Premier of Japan, I have stated and 
I now again state to the people of America 
and of the world that Japan has no ulterior 
motive, no desire to secure more territory, 
no thought of depriving China or any other 
peoples of anything which they now pos- 
sess. 

It will be noted, however, that the 
phraseology used—‘“‘no thought of de- 
priving China or any other peoples of 
anything which they now possess”’—is 
not so specific as is sometimes as- 
sumed, for it might be argued Kiao- 
chau had virtually passed out of China’s 
possession sixteen years before. 


The discussion resulting 
from the refusal of Presi- 
dent Wilson, backed by 
Premiers Lloyd George and Clemen- 
ceau, to concede the Adriatic port of 
Fiume to Italy turns largely upon the 


The Fiume 
Treaty 
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KIAO-CHAU, THE BONE OF CONTENTION IN THE ORIENT 
It was officially announced from Paris on April 30 that all former German concessions in Kiao-chau would be transferred without reservation to 
Japan, who on her part undertakes to restore full sovereignty in the Shan-tung Peninsula to China, retaining there only economic privileges. 
Japanese troops are to be withdrawn as soon as possible, the whole transaction to be under the guarantee of the League of Nations. Upon the 
harbor of Kiao-chau, which was leased by China under compulsion to Germany in 1898, the Germans built a handsome city, which, as may be seen 
from the photograph, looks as tho it were in Europe instead of Asia. The Japanese captured the city of Tsing-tau at the beginning of the war 
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WHAT ITALY WANTS 


The black area is the territory which, according to the armistice, Austria-Hungary has relin- 

quished and which, according to the treaty of London, was ceded to Italy. The Italians also 

demand Fiume, which is beyond this line. President Wilson holds that Fiume should be left as 

a Croatian port or internationalized, and that Dalmatia, mostly peopled by Yugoslavs, should 
not be annexed to Italy 


Pact of London of April 26, 1915, be- 
tween Italy, Great Britain, Russia and 
France. Article 16 of this stipulates 
that “the present treaty is to be kept 
secret.” It was so kept until the Bol- 
sheviki invaded the Russian Foreign 
Office and published such documents as 
they thought would discredit the aims 
of the Allies. No official version of the 
treaty has been given out. It has been 
claimed by Italy that the version given 
out by the Bolsheviki is inaccurate in 
some details, but it has not been repu- 
diated or corrected by any of the powers 
concerned. President Wilson implies 
that the American Government did not 
know the contents of the secret treaty 
when the United States entered the 
war and it is said that it was not shown 
to all members of the British and Ital- 
ian governments. Since only a few 
American and British papers published 
the text of the treaty at the time when 
it was disclosed in Petrograd it may 
be of interest to mention some of its 
main points. 

The treaty provides first that Italy 
shall actively intervene within a month 
from the date of signing, throwing her 
troops against Austria-Hungary while 
Russia struck at Gérmany. The naval 
forces of France and Great Britain 
shall “render uninterrupted and active 
assistance in Italy until the Austrian 
navy has been destroyed or until peace 
has been concluded.” In regard to the 
limitations of the boundary line, the 
treaty provides that 

In the future treaty of.peace, Italy shall 
receive the district of Trentino: the South- 
ern Tyrol to its natural geographical fron- 
tier, the Brenner Pass: the city and dis- 
trict of Trieste; the county of Gorizia and 
Gradisca; the entire Istria to Quarmer, 
including Volosca and the Istrian islands 
of Cherso and Lussina. .. . Italy will also 
receive the Province of Dalmatia within its 
yecnent frontiers, . . south to a line 
rawn from the promontory of Planka on 


the coast eastward along the watershed. 
. . « Italy will also obtain all the islands 


situated to the north and west of the coasts 
of Dalmatia. . . 


The following to be neutralized: 1. The 
entire coast from Planka, in the north to 
the southern extremity of the Sabbioncello 
peninsula. . The Gulf of Cattaro 
with its ports. .. . 3. All the islands not 
annexed to Italy. e 

‘The following territories on the Adriatic 
will be included by the Powers of the Quad~ 
ruple Entente in Croatia, Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro: In the north of the Adriatic, the 
entire coast from Volosca Bay, on the bor- 
der of Istria, to the northern frontier of 
Dalmatia, including the entire coast now 
belonging to Hungary, and the entire coast 
of Croatia, the port of Fiume. . . . and 
in the south of the Adriatic where Serbia 
and Montenegro have interests, the entire 
coast from Planka to the River Drin with 
the chief ports of Spalato, Ragusa, Cat- 
taro, Antivari, Dulcigno and San Giovanni 
di Medua. 

The boundary line is prescribed in 
great detail but we have omitted from 
the above the numerous islands and 
islets named. The boundary is substan- 
tially that laid down in the armistice 
as that beyond which the Austrian 
troops were compelled to withdraw. It 
will be noticed that Fiume is expressly 
conceded to Croatia, Serbia and Monte- 
negro which form the proposed Yugo- 
slav kingdom. Italy has occupied Fiume 
and lays claim to it on the grounds, 
among other reasons, that it was relin- 
quished at the London conference only 
upon the insistence of Russia which 
wanted to strengthen the Slavs and 
since Russia is now out of the game 
Italy should get the city. Before the war 
about 60 per cent of the inhabitants of 
Fiume were Italians, but if the suburbs 
and environs are included the Slavs are 
in considerable majority. President Wil- 
son’s opposition is mostly based upon 
one of his fourteen points which stipu- 
lates free access to the sea as an essen- 
tial of sovereignty. 

The Pact of London further stipu- 
lates that the port of Valona in Al- 
bania shall be given to Italy “in abso- 
lute possession,” but Durazzo “may be 
given to the independent Mohammedan 


state of Albania.” “In case of the crea- 
tion of a small autonomous and neutral- 
ized Albanian state” Italy agrees not 
“to resist the possible desire of France, 
Great Britain and Russia to distribute 
among Montenegro, Serbia and Greece 
the northern and southern parts of 
Albania.” 

The twelve Grecian islands on the 
Asiatic coast (Dodecanese) are conced- 
ed to Italy. They have been occupied by 
Italian troops since the war with Tur- 
key in 1912. 

It is stipulated that in an event of a 
partition of Turkey, Italy is entitled 
to a share equal to that of France, Great 
Britain and Russia. Territory thus ear- 
marked for Italy covers the region in 
the hinterland of Adalia. Since France 
claims Syria and England Mesopotamia, 
Italy may demand a large section of 
Asia Minor. 

Art. 11. Italy is to share in the war in- 
demnity in correspondence with the magni- 
tude of her sacrifices and efforts. ; 

Art. 12. Italy adheres to the declaration 
made by France, England, and Russia about 
leaving Arabia and the holy Mohammedan 
places in the hands of independent Moham- 
medan power. 

Art. 13. If France and Great Britain ex- 
tend their colonial possessions in Africa, at 
the expense of Germany, they will admit 
in principle Italy’s right to demand certain 
compensation in an extension of her pos- 
sessions in Erythrea, Somaliland, and 
Libya, and the colonial areas adjoining 
French and British colonies. 

This means virtually, of course, that 
Italy has the right to expand into 
Abyssinia. 

Art. 15. France, Great Britain and Rus- 
sia pledge themselves to support Italy in 
not permitting the representatives of the 
Holy See to undertake any diplomatic 
steps, having for their object the conclusion 
of peace, or the settlement of questions 
connected with the present war. 

This article presumably explains why 
France, Great Britain and Russia re- 
fused to reply to the Pope’s plea for 
peace, so it fell upon President Wilson 
alone to answer it. 


It is now under- 
stood that the 
President did not 
stand alone in his opposition to the 
Italian claims on the eastern coast of 
the Adriatic, but that both the British 
and French Governments presented 
similar protests to Italy, tho these 
have not been made public. The 
President’s declaration, which we pub- 
lished last week, is said to have been 
shown in advance to Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau and approved by them. 
altho they are said not to like his hav- 
ing brought the question into the open 
for public discussion. On April 14, nine 
days before publishing his statement, 
President Wilson gave to Premier Or- 
lando a memorandum of his opinion, 
with permission to make it public. As 
this paper defines more exactly the 
President’s attitude on the boundary 
question, we quote some passages 
from it: 

There is no question to which I have 
given more careful or anxious thought than 
I have given to this, because in common 
with all my colleagues it is my earnest 
desire to see the utmost justice done to 


The President’s 
Position on Fiume 
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ruout my consideration of it, however, 
I have felt that there was one matter in 
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which I had no choice and could wish to 
have none. I felt bound to square every 
conclusion that I should reach as accurately 
as possible with the fourteen principles of 
peace which I set forth in my address to 
the Congress of the United States on the 
8th of January, 1918, and in subsequent 
addresses. 

These fourteen points and the principles 
laid down in the subsequent addresses were 
formally adopted with only a single res- 
ervation by the powers associated against 
Germany and will constitute the basis of 
peace with Germany. I do not feel at lib- 
erty to suggest one basis for peace with 
Germany and another for peace with Aus- 
tria. 

Personally, I am quite willing that Italy 
should be accorded, along the whole front 
of her northern frontier and wherever she 
comes into contact with Austrian territory, 
all that was accorded in the so-called Pact of 
London, but I am of the clear opinion that 
the Pact of London can no longer apply 
to the settlement of her eastern boundaries. 
The line drawn in the Pact of London was 
conceived for the purpose of establishing 
an absolutely adequate frontier of safety 
for Italy against any possible hostility or 
aggression on the part of Austria-Hungary. 
But Austria-Hungary no longer exists. 

It is commonly agreed, and I very heart- 
ily adhere to the agreement, that the ports 
of Trieste and Polo, and with them the 
greater part of the Istrian Peninsula, 
should be ceded to Italy. . . . There would 
be no justification in my judgment in in- 
cluding Fiume or any part of the coast 
lying to the south of Fiume within the 
boundaries of the Italian Kingdom. 

Fiume is by situation and by all these 
circumstances of its development not an 
Italian but an international port, serving 
the countries to the east and north of the 
Gulf of Fiume. Just because it is an inter- 
national port, and cannot with justice be 
subordinated to any one sovereignty, it is 
my clear iudgment that it should enjoy a 
very considerable degree of genuine auton- 
omy, under which it should be included, no 
doubt. within the customs system of the 
new Yugoslavic state. 

I believe that there will be common 
agreement that the Island of Lissa should 
be ceded to Italy and that she should re- 
tain the port of Volona. 


That the Italian people 
and Parliament support 
the Government in its 
Adriatic claims was shown by the pop- 
ular demonstrations that greeted Pre- 
mier Orlando on his return from Paris 
and the vote of confidence which he 
received from the Chamber of Depu- 
ties by 382 votes to 40. The parlia- 
mentary opposition was Socialistic. 

A great mass meeting was convoked 
on the Capitoline Hill by Prince Co- 
lonna, the mayor of Rome, at which 
resolutions were passed unanimously 
urging the annexation of all territory 
given to Italy by the Treaty of Lon- 
don and Fiume in addition. Then the 
crowd marched in procession to the 
Quirinal Palace and greeted the King 
and Queen with shouts of “Fiume! 
Dalmatia or death!” Italian journals 
resented what they regard as the Pres- 
ident’s appeal from the Government to 
the Parliament, and suggest that he 
submit his attitude to Congress and 
see if he will get as good support in 
Washington as Premier Orlando got at 
Rome. 

How the Italians regard the treat- 
ment they received at Paris is exprest 
by Signor Federoni, a Roman deputy: 

France wan i 
Alsace Lorraine, Kaglent’ Re come 7 
the independence of Belgium, lost thru 
German aggression. America joined the 


conflict to create a peace based on justice 
and to found a permanent Society of Na- 


The Italian 
Attitude 





tions. The war won, France exacts and 
obtains, besides the provinces lost in 1871, 
the Sarre basin, extending her boundaries 
to the Rhine. She occupies a large part of 
the German colonies and keeps them, and 
occupies Syria, which she firmly intends to 
retain. But this is not French imperialism. 

England makes Wilson withdraw his de- 
mand for the freedom of the seas, realizes 
her dream of “Mitelafrika,” takes posses- 
sion of Mesopotamia, invents an Emir Fai- 
sal to consolidate and extend her dominion 
in the eastern Mediterranean. But this is 
not English imperialism. 

Wilson inserts .n the covenant of the 
League of Nations the Monroe Doctrine, 
which makes America immune from any 
interference from the League; refuses rec- 
ognition of the equality of races, as tho 
Japan had a less secure title to civilization 
than Yugoslavia. But this is not American 
imperialism. The only imperialism is that 
of Italy; it is Oriental Istria; *t is Fiume; 
it is Dalmatia; it is the dream which glad- 
dened those who fell in the hour of con- 
flict ; it is the comfort which mitigated the 
suffering of widows and orphans. Imperial- 
ism means those few rocks and mountains, 
with a total population of less than a 
— inhabitants, which the Italians 
claim. 


Whatever may have been the parti- 
tion of its population before the war, 
Fiume is now 100 per cent Italian, for 
people of the other nationalities have 
fled from the city, which is held by a 
large force of Italian troops, besides 
small French and British contingents. 
Other Italian forces to the number of 
100,000 have been sent to Dalmatia. 
On the other hand, the Yugoslavs are 
calling new classes to the colors to 
fight the Italians, if necessary, for the 
recovery of the Adriatic coast. Italian 
forces have also been landed at Ada- 
lia, the Turkish port claimed by Italy 
under the Pact of London. 


Up to the pres- 
ent the United 
States has never 
been able to secure recognition of the 
Monroe Doctrine as a part of interna- 
tional law. It has remained merely a 
national policy to which other nations 
have been obliged to conform, altho 


Confirmation of the 
Monroe Doctrine 






often with reluctance and occasionally 
with protests. But President Wilson, 
by obtaining its incorporation as Arti- 
cle XXI in the Covenant, has formally 
made it “an international understand- 
ing” and secured for it the sanction of 
all the nations of the League. This is 
“made plain by the following official 
declaration of the British delegation 
at the Paris Conference: 


Article XXI makes it clear the Covenant 
is not intended to abrogate or weaken any 
other agreements, so long as they are con- 
sistent with its own terms, into which 
members of the League may have entered 
or may hereafter enter for the assurance 
of peace. Such agreements would include 
special treaties for compulsory arbitration 
and military conventions that are genu- 
inely defensive. 

The Monroe Doctrine and similar under- 
standings are put in the same category. 
They have shown themselves in history to 
be, not instruments of national ambition, 
but guarantees of peace. The origin of the 
Monroe Doctrine is well known. It was 
proclaimed in 1823 to prevent America 
from becoming a theater for intrigues of 
European absolutism. At first a principle 
of American foreign policy, it has become 
an international understanding, and it is 
not illegitimate for the people of the United 
States to say that the Covenant should rec- 
ognize that fact. 

In its essence, it is consistent with the 
spirit of the Covenant, and, indeed, the 
ae of the League as exprest in Ar- 
ticle represent the extension to the 
whole world of the principles of this doc- 
trine, while, should any dispute as to the 
meaning of the latter ever arise between 
the American and European powers, the 
League is there to settle it. 


The Nine Point 
gh ar gees sion of the Peace 


of Labor ‘ 
Conference on April 

28 the recommendations of the Labor 
Commission of the Conference were 
adopted unanimously for _ insertion 
into the peace treaty. These represent 
the result of many months of study of 
industrial problems by the representa- 
tives of labor and capital and govern- 
ment of all the great commercial 
countries of the world. Their aim is to 


In the plenary ses- 
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“SASSIN’ BACK” HIS GERMAN CAPTOR 
The Yankee prisoner, black and unafraid, is answering the questions of a German officer at 
the prison camp much to the satisfaction of all concerned, while the other prisoners, mostly 
American, are cheering him on 
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THE STEEDS THAT SWIM THE STYX 


These monster horses of the Korean burial service were drawn thirty miles by hand to the recent funeral of the Grand Prince Yi, former Emperor of 
Korea, to carry the royal dead from this world to the world beyond. The funeral of Prince Yi was made an occasion for widespread demonstrations 


establish a living wage and decent 
conditions of work all the world over 
so as to prevent the strife that comes 
from the competition of low-grade la- 
bor. In our last issue we, explained the 
aims and methods of this “Magna 
Charta of Labor,” but the nine points 
there quoted as they came from the 
commission have been slightly changed 
in wording as adopted by the Confer- 
ence. The revised version, as presented 
in the plenary session by Sir Robert 
Borden, the Canadian Premier, and 
explained by George Nicoll Barnes, the 
British delegate, is printed below: 


1. The guiding principle above enun- 
ciated that labor should not be regarded 
merely as a commodity or article of com- 
merce. 

2. The right of association for all law- 
ful purposes by the employed, as well as 
by the employ s. 

3. The payment to the employed of a 
wage adequate to maintain a reasonable 
standard of life as this is understood in the 
time and country. 

4. The adoption of an eight-hour day or 
a forty-eight-hour week as the standard to 
be aimed at where it has not already been 
obtained. 

5. The adoption of a weekly rest of at 
least twenty-four hours, which should in- 
clude Sunday wherever practicable. 

6. The abolition of child labor and the 
imposition of such limitations on the labor 
of young persons as shall permit the con- 
tinuation of their education and assure 
their proper physical development. 

7. The principle that men and women 
should receive equal remuneration for work 
of equal value. 

8. The standard set by law in each coun- 
try with respect to the condition of labor 
should have due regard to the equitable 
economic treatment of all workers lawfully 
resident therein. 

9. Each state should make provision for 
a system of inspection, in which women 
should take part, in order to insure the 
enforcement of the laws and regulations 
for the protection of the employed. 


An attempt at long-range 
murder on a grand scale, 


Terrorism 


by Mail  f Government officials 
and prominent citizens was discovered 
last week. On Tuesday, in Atlanta, the 
wife of Thomas W. Hardwick, former 
206 


asking for Korean national independence 


United States Senator from Georgia, 
was severely burned and a woman 
servant was mutilated by the explo- 
sion of a small parcel which came thru 
the mails. The package bore a printed 
label with the name of Gimbel Broth- 
ers, New York, and the word “sample” 
on it. The occurrence seemed without 
possible explanation, until it was dis- 
covered two days later that it was 
only one of an indefinite number of 
similar happenings—the others, how- 
ever, without evil results—in all parts 
of the country. Similar packages were 
found in the mails at points from New 
York to San Francisco. Sixteen of the 
pleasant little surprize packages were 
discovered lying in the New York post 
office, thru the quick-wittedness of a 
postal clerk. Charles Kaplan was on 
his way home long after midnight 
when he read in the morning paper 
just from the press the story of the 
Hardwick accident. He immediately 
remembered that down in the post 
office there were lying a number of 
precisely similar packages held be- 
cause there was not sufficient postage 
on them. He telephoned at once to the 
night superintendent at the post office 
and himself hurried back downtown. 
The parcels were still innocently wait- 
ing for the additional stamps; and 
when, after many hours of cautious 
work on the part of the bomb expert 
of the New York Fire Department, 
they were safely taken apart, it was 
discovered that they were skilfully 
constructed bombs of a _ peculiarly 
deadly type. 

Each bomb was composed of a 
wooden cylinder with cover, like those 
in which medicine bottles may be 
mailed. Inside were three small sticks 
of dynamite, several detonating caps 
of fulminate of mercury, and a small 
bottle of dark liquid, presumably sul- 
furic acid. The cover of the tube was 
held in place by two prominent brass 
screws, instantly suggesting the use of 


a screwdriver for their removal. But it 
was apparent that any tampering with 
the screws would have broken the bot- 
tle within, have brought the liquid in 
contact with the fulminate of the caps, 
and produced all the energy necessary 
to explode the dynamite. The result 
was indicated with sufficient vividness 


_.by the experience of the servant in 


the Hardwick home. 

There were sixteen of the parcels 
found in the New York post office. 
They were addrest to the Postmaster 
General, the Attorney General, the 
Secretary of Labor, the Solicitor Gen- 


eral, the Chief of the Bureau of Im- 


migration, and Mr. Justice Holmes, of 
the Supreme Court, all at Washington; 
the mayor and police commissioner of 
New York, the Commissioner of Im- 
migration at the Port of New York, 
the Governor and Attorney General of 
Pennsylvania, John D. Rockefeller and 
J. Pierpont Morgan, and William W. 
Wood, president of the American 
Woolen Company. 

All the addressees of the bombs were 
either men of wealth or officials who 
have been active in restraining the 
activities of I. W. W., Bolshevik and 
violently socialistic agitators, or who 
have favored the restriction of immi- 
gration or assisted in the deportation 
of exponents of an internationalism of 
a terroristic or “Red” type. 

It is perfectly clear that the name of 
Gimbel Brothers was used merely as a 
blind by the senders of the packages. 
All the evidence suggests a “Red” cam- 
paign of terrorism of the most brutal 
and cowardly type. 


The Eighteenth 

What Is = inmates to 
Intoxicating Liquor? the Federa! 
Constitution, imposing national prohi- 
bition, has been duly adopted, but it 
does not go into effect until January 
of next year. But meanwhile Congress 
has decreed by law that, from May 1 
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of this year, no food stuffs shall be 
used in the brewing of beer, the pro- 
duction of wine or the manufacture of 
any other intoxicating liquor; and 
that after July 1 no intoxicating liquor 
of any kind shall be sold. In each case 
the prohibition is to continue in force 
until the end of the period of demobi- 
lization, as determined and proclaimed 
by the President. 

May 1 has come, and the brewing 
of beer and the making of wine should 
automatically cease. But the brewers 
in particular are loath to give up their 
business even for the comparatively 
short period until the boys are all 
home again and the army returned to 
a peace basis. 

The brewers therefore have raised 
the question as to what constitutes an 
intoxicating beverage. The law does 
not define beer or erect any standard 
of alcoholic content which shall be ac- 
cepted as drawing the line between in- 
toxicating beverages and “soft drinks.” 

The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue has said that beer containing one- 
half of 1 per cent of alcohol is intox- 
icating.. The brewers maintain that the 
alcoholic content can be increased to 
2% per cent without crossing the line 
between intoxicating and otherwise. 

The brewers of New York, there- 
fore, acting upon the legal advice of 
Elihu Root and William D. Guthrie, 
have decided to go on manufacturing 
beer with 2% per cent of alcohol in 
it, and to compel the submission of 
the question to the courts if the Fed- 
eral Government officials do not agree 
with them in their definition. There 
was some question whether the inter- 
nal revenue officers would sell the nec- 
essary revenue stamps to the brewers 
for use on the containers of beer of 
such strength. The brewers, therefore, 
on advice of counsel, deposited the 
amount of the internal revenue taxes 
in a bank to the order of the Federal 
Government and proceeded with -the 
sale of the beer without stamps. 

The provision in the law passed by 
Congress in relation to beer and wine 
reads as follows: 

After May 1, 1919, until the conclusion 
of the present war and thereafter until the 
termination of demobilization, the date of 
which shall be determined and proclaimed 
by the President uf the United States, no 
grains, cereals, fruit or other food products 
shall be used in the manufacture or pro- 
duction of beer wine, or other intoxicating 
malt or vinous liquor for beverage purposes. 


The contention of the brewers is ap- 
parently that the use of the words 
“other intoxicating malt. . . liquor” 
means that beer is not beer unless it is 
intoxicating; and that the question 
whether any particular malt beverage 
is intoxicating is one of fact to be 
determined by its percentage of alcohol. 


Cable Lines Returnto By order of 


Private Ownership jl ee 


the advice of Postmaster General Bur- 
leson, the cable lines of the country 
were returned to their former owners 
last week. Thus ends the Government 
control, assumed for the purpose of 
facilitating the prosecution of the 
war, of one of the three public utili- 








ties which have been managed by the 
Federal Government during the war 
period. The telegraph and telephone 
lines and the railroads are still in the 
charge of the Government. 

Mr. Burleson recommended the re- 
turn of the cable lines, not because he 
has wavered in his belief in Govern- 
ment ownership and operation, but be- 
cause he is convinced that the new 
Cengress does not agree with him, and 
therefore permanent Government con- 
trol is not likely to be undertaken in 
the near future. In his statement the 
Postmaster General said: 


For a number of years the Postmaster 
General had advocated the Government 
ownership of the telegraph and telephone 
systems and has urged that they should be 
blended with and become a part of the 
postal establishment, as essential agencies 
of communication. He is firmly convinced 
if such a policy were entered upon that 
where there are now three telegraph and 
telephone pole lines and sometimes four, 
occupying the same highway, entailing im- 
mense waste, better and cheaper service 
could be given by one covdrdinate wire 
agency; that by the abolition of various 
supervisory forces of the wire systems 
which would then be unnecessary; by com- 
plete unification of the systems, thereby 
eliminating the operating cost of the use- 
less systems; by thoroly cotrdinating the 


© Underwood & Underwood 
THE INDOMITABLE LEADER OF LABOR 


When he was rather badly injured recently in 
a collision between the taxicab in which he was 
riding and a New York street car Samuel Gom- 
pers’s first reaction to the accident was a request 
that nobody be punished for it—“it was plainly 
an accident.” Later, when his physicians had 
made an examination, found two ribs fractured 
and recommended further X-ray search, Mr. 
Gompers’s chief concern was over the inter- 
ruption to his work on labor affairs. He returned 
to the United States a month or more ago from 
the International Labor Conference in Paris 
and he has been lecturing here on the interna- 
tionalization of labor and directing the affairs 
of the American Federation of Labor, of which 
he is president 











remaining telegraph and telephone serv- 
ices; by the consolidation of offices and the 
utilization of post office buildings where 
practicable; by the use of stamps as a 
means of eliminating costly and complicated 
accounting forces of the Post Office De- 
partment, thereby largely eliminating those 
of the wire systems, that such savings 
could be effected that would enable those 
in authority during normal times to ma- 
terially reduce the cost of the wire service 
to the people. 

As to the wisdom of this course the Post- 
master General has not changed his views. 
At the time the Government took over the 
control of the wires extraordinary and ab- 
normal conditions existed, resulting in a 
constantly increasing and very high oper- 
ating cost, which has necessarily continued. 

The accentuated cost of operation and 
diminishing revenues, the uncertainty in 
the period of Government control, present- 
ed a situation that those in charge for the 
Government were able to accomplish but 
little by way of unification or to go for- 
ward with their policies of economy, and 
consequently were soon brought face to 
face with a very serious, but quite simple 
problem, to wit: Given—increasing cost of 
operation plus diminishing revenues, equals 
—what? There can be but one answer—in- 
crease of rates. 

That the contention of the Postmaster 
General for a complete unification of the 
various wire systems is both wise from an 
economic standpoint and supported by 
sound business principles has been con- 
firmed by the ablest experts on electrical 
transmission in America. 3 

This action was taken. It was quite un- 
fortunate, and was taken with deepest re- 
gret, but it was imperative. To an intelli- 
gent mind this increase of rates constitutes 
no sound reason for a change of view on 
the original ‘proposition that it is econom- 
ically wise for the Government to own 
the wire systems as a part of the postal 
establishment, and in no sense ‘ends to 
refute the soundness of the contention that 
thru such ownership savings would be ef- 
fected that would result in a reduction of 
rates, 

There is quite a difference between Gov- 
ernment ownership and Government con- 
trol for a limited and very uncertain period. 
The present control affords no more a test 
of the virtues of Government ownership 
than could be had thru a temporary re- 
ceivership in a court proceeding. 

That the contention of the Postmaster 
General for a complete unification of the 
various wire systems is both wise from an 
economic standpoint and supported by sound 
business principles has been confirmed _by 
the ablest exnerts on electrical transmission 
in America. That it should be brought about 
the Postmaster General still believes, pref- 
erably thru Government ownership and 0D- 
eration as a part of the postal establish- 
ment, but, if this is not done, then thru 
some means of unified control by private 
ownership, over which the Government 
should at all times exercize a wholesome 
regulatory supervision. 


Mr. Burleson’s In announcing the 
Other Troubles return of the cable 
lines Mr. Burleson 
declared that the telegraph and tele- 
phone lines will be returned to their 
owners as soon as legislation can be 
secured from Congress safeguarding 
the interests of the owners. But Mr. 
Clarence H. Mackay, president of the 
Postal Telegraph Company, does not 
feel the need to wait for protection. 
He addrest a letter to the Post- 
master General in which he made this 
clear. Mr. Mackay called Mr. Burle- 
son’s attention to the fact that he al- 
ready had the authority to return the 
lines to their owners under the proc- 
lamation of the President, and that he 
had already exercized that authority in 
the case of a large number of small 
telephone companies. He continued: 
We observe that you have recommended 
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to the President that the wire lines be re- 
turned to the companies, but you state be- 
fore this can be done that additional legis- 
lation is necessary by the new Congress in 
order to safeguard the interests of the 
companies. We desire to state that the 
Postal Telegraph Cable Company asks no 
additional legislation to safeguard its in- 
terests and is prepared to take its lines 
back on one hour’s notice. 

We further desire to state that we shall 
not ask the Government to pay to the Pos- 
tal Telegraph Company one dollar for the 
use of its lines during the period of the 
Government ec itrol, but shall merely ask 
to be allowed to keep what the lines have 
actually earned from the transaction of the 
telegraph business during the period of 
Government control. In order that we may 
formulate our plans, an early reply will 
be appreciated. 


Meanwhile Judge Landis, of the Fed- 
eral Court at Chicago, had handed 
down an opinion denying the right of 
the Postmaster General to increase 
telegraph rates within a state. The ob- 
ject of Congress having been to give 
the President the power to operate the 
wire lines in order to aid the prosecu- 
tion of the war, Congress, in Judge 
Landis’s opinion, did not intend to give 
to the President the right to fix intra- 
state rates. 

In connection with this decision of 
Judge Landis, there is peculiar interest 
in the move which is to be made at 
once by representatives of thirty state 
utilities commissions to secure a Su- 
preme Court decision on the right of 
the respective states to regulate the 
rates on all kinds of public utilities 
within the states, without interference 
by or the concurrence of the Federal 
Government. 


The Postmaster General is rapidly 
becoming, if he has not already 
reached that eminence, the most un- 
popular and the most bitterly criticized 
member of the Administration. His at- 
titude in the recent telephone strike, 
his autocratic administration of the 
Post Office Department, the low order 
of efficiency which has come to be the 
rule in the handling of the mails under 
his management, his whole attitude 
toward not only the employees of the 
Post Office Department but the whole 
labor probtem,.has disgusted even 
many of his own party. 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, has 
given out a plainspoken statement in 
regard to Mr. Burleson: 


The troubles of Postmaster General 
Burleson, which in a recent statement he 
attributes to a plot or conspiracy on the 
part of large American publishers, are not 
due solely to any dispute there may have 
been between the Postmaster General and 
the publishers to whom he refers. The most 
recent example of Mr. Burleson’s auto- 
cratic nature does not come as a surprize 
to those in the labor movement who have 
come in contact with his administration. 

Labor was long ago forced to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Burleson was completely 
out of sympathy with the trend of Ameri- 
ean thought and was totally unable to com- 
prehend what America meant when it de- 
clared war upon autocracy everywhere. 
Mr. Burleson needs only a wider field and 
a better opportunity to fit him for succes- 
sion to some of the world’s best known 
but unlamented ex-dictators. The only dif- 
ficulty in Mr. Burleson’s way is that the 
world has reached the decision that it wants 
no more dictators. The United States Post 
Office Department is one of the few places 
in the world not yet in accord with that 
decision. 


Long before the United States Govern- 
ment took over the telegraph systems of 
the country Mr. Burleson’s cold and auto- 
cratic treatment became known to the 
workers engaged in the tal service. Nat- 
ural resentment has followed this course, 
and this resentment has increased in vol- 
ume exactly in proportion to the increased 
field over which Mr. Burleson rules. The 
workers in various branches in the Post- 
master General’s department have come to 
understand thoroly that democracy and 
the Post Office Department have nothing 
in common except that they exist under 
the same Government. 

It has been rather a favorite pose with 
the Postmaster General to appear as a 
high-minded person, generous and sympa- 
thetic, with his employees. Always, how- 
ever, this sympathy has been defined by 
him to mean that if any one of the em- 
ployees had anything to present to him 
that employee might come and present his 
ease. Under any circumstances such a 
course would be unsatisfactory, and intel- 
ligent employers nowhere attempt to de 
ceive any one with that ancient and long- 
since-exploded idea. Only the most reae- 
tionary of brutal employers still endeavor 
to deal with the workers as individuals. 
In the case of the Post Office Department, 
however, where the emnplovees are scat- 
tered thruout the United States, such an 
attitude as that assumed by the Postmaster 
General becomes not only ridiculous, but 
constitutes an insult and an affront to the 
intelligence of the men and women in his 
department and to the citizenship of the 
country as well. 

The position taken by the Secretaries of 
the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment end various other Government 
departments in dealing with the workers, 
the declarations of the War Labor Board, 
approved by the President of the United 
States, concerning collective bargaining 
have failed to make the slightest impres- 
sion on the mind of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and he has insisted upon a line of 
conduct as completely out of harmony witb 
the balance of the Government as it could 
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WHAT WILL ITALY DO? 


ECENT despatches from 
London and Paris have 
spoken of an insurrec- 
tion, or, as they put it, 
a “revolution,” having broken 
out in Italy. The news has not 
been confirmed; on the contrary, 


BY ARTHUR BENINGTON 


Mr. Benington, who is one of New York’s foremost jour- 
nalists, was appointed by the Committee on Public In- 
formation a year or more ago to lecture thruout Italy 
on the war and on the part that America was taking in 
it. After the armistice was signed he went over to 
matia, where he had an unusual opportunity to study 
for himself the conditions he discusses in this article 


country associating intimately 
with the people, know, for we 
have seen the misery, and a few 
of us have shared in it. The 
suffering is still there; in some 
respects it is worse than ever, 


al- 





later despatches tell of the en- ‘ 
thusiastic rallying of the whole | | 
Italian people to the support of 
the Government. The earlier 
despatches were undoubtedly 
based upon the strikes that have 
taken place. But there is certain 
to be an insurrection—and that 
very soon—unless Italy be per- 
mitted to gather the fruits of 
her victory. Whether this rebel- 
lion will become a _ revolution 
and how far it will go toward 
Bolshevism it is difficult to fore- 
see. There is no real Bolshevism 
yet in Italy, tho the doctrines 
preached by the official Social- 
ists are perilously near to it; 
the Italian people are, however, 
so full of sound common sense 
that they are not likely to be led 
into the orgies of anarchy that 
have characterized revolution in 
Russia and elsewhere. 

Italy has really so much rea- 
son for the prevailing discon- 
tent, that the blow of finding 
herself cheated by her Allies at 
Paris is all that is needed to. 
cause an explosion. 

Whatever goes wrong in 








altho the war is said to be over. 
The Government of course is 
blamed for all of this. But if 
the heads of the Government 
were to return from Paris bear- 
ing home the fruits of this suf- 
fering in triumph—bearing, that 
is, the title deeds to the Tren- 
tino, Trieste, Fiume, and the 
part of Dalmatia they are claim- 
ing—then the people would for- 
give the Government. If, on the 
other hand, Orlando and Son- 
nino return home with nothing 
but the Trentino and Trieste, 
they will have to reckon with a 
thoroly exasperated people, that 
will not be satisfied with the 
downfall of the present ministry 
but may be expected to break 
into open revolt. 

The people welcomed the ar- 
mistice with almost delirious 
joy, for they saw in it the end 
of their three years of agony. 
They were, like the English and 
the French, thoroly war-weary. 
Nearly half a million of their 
men folks had been slain in bat- 
tle, more than a million of them 
had returned mutilated from the 
front, hundreds of thousands of 








Italy is blamed on the Govern- 
ment. Not on the King, be it 
understood, for the King has lit- 
tle to do with the Government, 
and nine-tenths of the people are 
intensely loyal to him, but on the 
bureaucracy, the Parliament and the 
Cabinet. “Tempo cattivo, governo ladro! 
is a common proverb, meaning literally, 
“Nasty weather, robber Government,” 
but with the implication that the bad 
weather is the effect of the Govern- 
ment’s dishonesty. The “Government” 
is a generic term, and the average Ital- 
ian looks upon it as a sort of despotic 
power that imposes taxes, restricts lib- 
erties and, no matter what it under- 
takes, always does it clumsily, slowly, 
and inefficiently. “The Government” is 
a kind of common enemy, necessary 
perhaps, if only as a convenient object 
of blame for everything that goes 
wrong. The average man forgets that 
he and his fellows are responsible for 
the Government, and that if they have 
— Deputy it is because they elected 

im. 

The Italian people have suffered ter- 
rible privations during the war. They 
have suffered almost in silence, and 
their plight has been known to few 
outsiders, but the members of the 
American Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. 
who worked there can testify as to how 
desperate were the straits they were in. 
And a few others who, like myself, spent 
many months in traveling about the 


Press Illustrating 


The King has been called the most democratic man in 
Italy. In this photograph, which was taken on the lower 


Piave, he is wearing the cape of the common soldier 

















The Crown Prince is always spoken of by 
his father as “‘My little boy,” and is never 
referred to as the ‘Prince of Piedmont’ 


them were starving and con- 
tracting disease in the Austrian 
prison camps; they had seen 
their babies sicken and die for 
want of milk; they had suffered 
from cold in two coal-less winters; they 
had borne the pangs.of hunger when 
meat and spaghetti and bread and 
cheese were scarce or not to be had at 
all; the women and children and old 
men had ploughed fields and reaped 
grain, had gathered and prest the 
grapes and olives, had driven their ox- 
arts many weary miles to market, when 
there were no young men left to work 
the farms; when the Government took 
away their oil and cheese and flour and 
wine and bought their splendid oxen at 
prices set by it and not by them, they 
had silently submitted; they had seen 
the prices of everything they had to 
buy double, triple, quadruple; they had 
paid the enormous taxes and subscribed 
to the liberty loans; they had seen their 
boys of eighteen taken away to fill up 
the fighting ranks that the enemy can- 
non had depleted—they had done all 
this with scarcely a murmur. There 
had been some grumbling, of course, 
for Italians are chronic grumblers; 
they always grumble, but they do it in 
a good-natured way, and there had been 
little more grumbling than usual. But 
now, the war was over, the boys would 
come home from the trenches, and risk 
their lives no more; the girls would 
come home from the factories and the 
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mills, their morals no more in danger; 
there would be food a-plenty; Wilson, 
the apostle of peace, would see that 
there would be no more wars; and peace 
would reign on earth forever. Such was 
the simple logic of the great mass of 
Italians. 

Wilson was their idol. He was the 
savior of the world. They likened him 
to Mazzini, to Garibaldi, to Washing- 
ton, to Lincoln, yes even to Jesus Christ. 

They knew, for their newspapers had 
told them at great length, that on the 
far side of the Adriatic one of the 
whelps of the dead 
enemy Austria was 


announcing that he would not even 
claim all the Trentino! 

Then Secretary Lansing officially 
recognized the Yugoslav Government. 
The press was strangely restrained in 
its comment, but the people were 
shocked and began to wonder if it might 
be possible that they had been wor- 
shiping a god with feet of clay. Still 
they were not ready to give up their 
childlike faith in Wilson. Faith grad- 
ually weakened, but hope remained. Up 
to the last they clung to the hope that 
when it should come to the final ac- 


stead of quickly drawing up a treaty 
of peace with Germany and Austria 
and Turkey, and so ending the war 
and war’ conditions, as the Italians 
hoped and expected, has been spending 
its time trying to found a League of 
Nations. The League was hailed at first 
by nearly all the Italian people with 
enthusiastic delight; it appealed to 
their imaginations and to their im- 
memorial democratic ideals. But as 
time went on, and final peace with the 
Central Powers was deferred; as the de- 
tails of the League of Nations came to 

be discussed, the 





setting itself up as 
a rival of Italy and 
barking loudly 
about its claims to 
Fiume, Trieste, 
Dalmatia; but it 
never occurred to 
them that there 
was anything seri- 
ous in these claims, 
until they realized 
that some of the 
most influential 
newspapers in 
France and Eng- 
land were  pro- 
claiming that the 
Yugoslavs and not 
the Italians should 
rightly possess 
Fiume and Dalma- 
tia. 

“But we have 
the Treaty of Lon- 


don,” they said 
confidently, “signed 
by France and 
England; and 


France and Eng- 
land will not treat 
that as a scrap of 
paper. Besides, 
there is Wilson; he 
is a just man and 
he will see that we 
get justice.” 

For the entire 
Italian people—ex- 
cept the “Official 








Italians grew res- 
tive at the delay. 
And the idea that 
such a mixture of 
vinegar and milk 
as Yugoslavia, in 
which the germs of 
civil war had al- 
ready sprouted, 
should be admitted 
to the League, 
made them indig- 
nant. They were 
willing that Presi- 
dent Wilson’s de- 
mand for the re- 
distribution of 
Europe on strictly 
racial lines should 
be accepted in a 
general way, but 
the proposal to ap- 
ply it to the hetero- 
geneous mass of 
Serbs and Croats 
and Hungarians 
and Slovenes and 
Italians and Turks 
that floats the 
Yugoslav flag and 
calls itself a na- 
tion, seemed to 
them the hight of 
absurdity. Besides, 
they said, this 
principle is not be- 
ing applied against 
France in Alsace 
and Lorraine, nor 
against Great 








Socialists”—is con- 
vinced of the ab- 
solute and unques- 
tionable justice of 
their claims, not merely to the 
Trentino and Trieste, but also of 
Fiume and Dalmatia. When it was 
suggested to them that possibly Wil- 
son might not look on the matter as they 
did, they were incredulous. “But Wil- 
son is a man of justice,” they replied. 
Their faith in Wilson six months ago 
was touchingly implicit. 

Wilson came to Italy; the people 
went wild over him. Wilson was, how- 
ever, a disappointment. He said none 
of the things they expected he would 
say. He amazed the people by seeking an 
interview with Bissolati, at that mo- 
ment the worst execrated man in Italy; 
Bissolati, who had just resigned his 
post in the Cabinet because he could 
not support Italy’s claims to reap the 
fruits of her victory; Bissolati, who had 
just committed political hara-kiri by 
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Premier Orlando (left) and Baron Sonnino, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Italian dele- 
gates, who withdrew from the Peace Conference on its refusal to concede Fiume toltaly the 


counting Wilson would be found on 
their side, but the rainbow has vanished, 
and now they are crying: “Abbasso 
Wilson! Evvivi l’America!” 

And again they blame their own 
Government, bitterly resenting its fail- 
ure to place the truth before the Presi- 
dent in a way that he would under- 
stand. Whether they are right or wrong 
in placing all the blame on their Gov- 
ernment, I cannot say, for I do not 
know what evidence the Italian Govern- 
ment may have laid before Wilson, but 
they are certainly right in blaming their 
Ministry of Propaganda for failing to 
counteract the propaganda of the Yugo- 
slavs. The fact is, and all intelligent 
Italians know it, that the Italian Min- 
istry of Foreign Propaganda might as 
well never have existed. 

The Peace Conference in Paris, in- 


Britain in the Ger- 
man colonies (for 
tutelage of 

under the 
is looked upon 


these 
League of Nations 
as merely a camouflaging of  an- 
nexation), nor against Poland nor 
against Czechoslovakia; why then, they 
asked, is Italy to be the only one of the 
Allies against whom it is to be put into 
force? 

Resentment against Italy’s allies in 
the war is deep. It is especially bitter 
against France, for French jealousy is 
held responsible for setting up Yugo- 
slavia as a rival to Italy on the Adria- 
tic; French capitalists are known to 
have paid the expense of Yugoslav 
propaganda; France’s aid to the Arabs 
in Italy’s war in Tripoli has not been 
forgotten; and the persistent attempt 
of the French to seize all credit for de- 
feating the Germans, for saving the 
remnants of Servia, even for the great 
victory of the [Continued on page 229 
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SNAKES 
THAT HAVE LOST 
THEIR STING 


The “U-117,” one of the German submarines 
that was reported to have sowed mines off 
the coast of the United States last year, ia 
now tied up with several other U-boats at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, brought over here 
as an exhibit in the Victory Loan campaign. 
The former terror of the seas is so tamed 
by captivity that a lady can ride, it safely 
-several parties have in fact been taken on 
it for excursion trips round New York 
harbor. But there’s a trace of frightful- 
ness left in the arrogant coat of arms on 
the prow, with its motto “Gott mit uns” 
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INSIDE A U-BOAT 


At the left is the operator of 1 
captured German submarine—the 
“U-105"—at his post. To the iay- 
man it looks like a bewildering 
conglomeration of wheels and in- 
dicators and levers—so much and 
such complicated machinery must 
be packed into the exceedingly re- 
stricted space. The big U-boat 
shown above is a mine tayer— 
the “U-117.” It mounts «a good- 
sized gun and is capable of making 
high surface speed in rough water 
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LAND-LOCKED 


Some of the Sea. Scouts whose 
homes aren’t even near a lake 
or river “follow the sea” per- 
force without going near the 
water. One ingenious troop 
rigged up this sailing vessel in 
the woods with a tree trunk for 
a@ mast and a deck of planks 
built round it. The steering 
wheel and sail are real and all 
the numerous ropes (tho of 
course no sea scout would be 
so amateurish as to call them 
that) are technically correct 





SEAGOING 
SCOUTS 


Not all the 300,000 or 
more Boy Scouts of 
America work and play 
and do a good deed every 
day on land. Beside the 
khaki-clads there are be- 
ing organized all over the 
United States troops of 
Nea Scouts—boys of high 
school age whose quali- 
fications and purpose are 
identical to the land 
scouts. but who wear a 
naval uniform and devote 
their chief interest to 
“learning the sea” 


























A CRUISE ON A 
REGULAR SHIP 


Sea Scouts who have passed pre- 
liminary tests have a chance at 
@ real ocean voyage. The line 
of boys at the top of this page 
are part of a crew of the “Far- 
ragut,” ready for a cruise off 
the Massachusetts coast. Third 
from the left is the captain, 
Scoutmaster A. E. Call. The 
crew of every scout ship, big or 
small, is trained in life saving 
and required to pass the Red 
Cross tests. At the left is a prac- 
tise rescue from a small boat 
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laternational Film 
THE AMERICAN DEBARKATION CAMP AT BREST 


it is the laryest camp of its kind in the world; during March 117,366 American officers and men were quartered there on their 
way home. The engineers who built the camp laid down sixty miles of duckboard in their fight against the famous French mud 
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N order to promote international codperation 

and to achieve international peace and se- 

curity, by the acceptance of obligations not 

to resort to war, by the prescription of 
open, just and honorable relations between na- 
tions, by the firm establishment of the under- 
standings of international law as to actual rule 
of conduct among governments, and by the 
maintenance of justice and a scrupulous re- 
spect for all treaty obligations in the dealings 
of organized peoples with one another, the high 
contracting parties agree to this Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

(In the original’ preamble the last sen- 
tence read “Adopt this constitution,’’ in- 
stead of “Agree to this covenant.’’) 


ARTICLE I 


The original members of the League of Na- 
tions shall be those of the signatories which are 
named in the annex to this Covenant and also 
such of those other states named in the annex 
as shall accede without reservation to this Cove- 
nant. Such accessions shall be effected by a 
declaration deposited with the secretariat within 
two months of the coming into force of the 
Covenant. Notice thereof shall be sent to all 
other members of the League. 

Any fully self-governing state, dominion or 
colony not named in the annex may become a 
member of the League if its admission is agreed 
by two-thirds of the assembly, provided that it 
shall give effective guarantees of its sincere 
intention to observe its international obliga- 
tions, and shall accept such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the League in regard to its 
military and naval forces and armaments. 

Any member of the League may, after two 
years’ notice of its intention so to do, with- 
draw from the League, provided that all its 
internafional obligations and all its obligations 
under the Covenant shall have been fulfilled 
at the time of its withdrawal. 


(This article is new, embodying with 
alterations and additions the old Article 7. 
it provides more speécifically the method of 
admitting new members and adds the en- 
tirely new paragraph providing for with- 


drawal from the League. No mention of 
withdrawal was made in the original docu- 
ment.) 


ARTICLE II 

The action of the League under this Cove- 
nant shall be effected thru the instrumentality 
of an assembly and of a council, with a perma- 
nent secretariat. 

(Originally this was a part of Article I. 
It gives the name assembly to the gather- 
ing of representatives of the members of 
the League, formerly referred to merely 
as “‘the body of delegates.’’) 


ARTICLE III 


The assembly shall consist of representatives 
of the members of the League. 

The assembly shall meet at stated intervals, 
and from time to time as occasion may require, 
at the seat of the League, or at such other 
place as may be decided upon. 

The assembly may deal at its meetings, with 
any matter within sphere of action of the 
League or affecting the peace of the world. 

At meetings of the assembly each member of 
the League shall have one vote, and may have 
not more than three representatives. 

(This embodies parts of the original 
Articies 1, If and tll, with only minor 
changes. It refers to “members of the 
League’ where the term “high contract- 
ing parties” originally was used, and this 
change is followed thruout the revised 
draft.) 

ARTICLE IV 


The council shall consist of representatives 
of the United States of America, of the British 
Empire, of France, of Italy and of Japan, to- 
gether with representatives of four other mem- 
bers of the League. These four members of the 
League shall be selected by the assembly from time 
to time in its discretion. Until the appointment 
of the representatives of the four, members of 
the League first selected by the assembly, repre- 
sentatives of (blank) shall be members of the 
council, 

With the approval of the majority of the 
assembly, the council may name additional mem- 
bers of the League whose representatives shall 
always be members of the council. The council, 
with like approval, may increase the number 
of members of the League to be selected by the 
assembly for representation on the council. 

The council shall meet from time to time as 
occasion may require, and at least once a year, 
at the seat of the League, or at such other places 
as may be decided upon. 

The council may deal at its meetings with any 
matters within the sphere of action of the 
League or affecting the peace of the world. 

Any member of the League not represented 
on the council shall be invited to send a repre- 
sentative to sit as a member at any meeting of 
the council during the consideration of matters 
specially affecting the interests of that member 
of the League. 

At meetings of the council each member of 
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the League represented on the 
council shall have one vote, and 
may have not more than one rep- 
resentative. 


(The first paragraph requir- 
ing unanimous agreement in 
both assembly and council, 
except where otherwise pro- 
vided, is new. The other two 
paragraphs originally were in- 
cluded in Article IV.) 


ARTICLE V 


Except where otherwise ex- 
pressly provided in this Covenant, 
or by the terms of this treaty, 
decisions at any meeting of the 
assembly or of the council shall 
require the agreement of all the 
members of the League repre- 
sented at the meeting. 

All matters of procedure at meet- 
ings of the assembly or the coun- 
cil, the appointment of commit- 
tees to investigate particular mat- 
ters, shall be regulated by the 
assembly or by the council, and 
may be decided by a majority of 
the members of the League rep- 
resented at the meeting. 

The first meeting of the assem- 
bly and the first meeting of the 
council shall be summoned by the 
President of the United States of 
America. 


(This embodies that part of 
the original Article I! desig- 
nating the ey members 
of the council. The paragraph 
providing for increase in the 
membership of the council is 
new.) 

ARTICLE VI 

The permanent secretariat shall 
be established at the seat of the 
League. The secretariat shall com- 
prize a secretary general and 
such secretaries and staff as may 
be required. 

The first secretary general shall 
be the person named in the an- 
nex, thereafter the secretary gen- 
eral shall be appointed by the 
council with the approval of the 
majority of the assembly. 

The secretaries and the staff of 
the secretariat shall be appointed 
by the secretary general with the 
approval of the council, 

The secretary general shall act 
in that capacity at all meetings 
of the assembly and of the council. 

The expenses of the secretariat 
shall be borne by the members of 
the League in accordance with the 
apportionment of the expenses of 
the International Bureau of the 
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The League of Nations Council at the Peace Conference in Pare. Its mer 
Baron Makino, Japan; Leon Bourgeois, France; Lord Robert Yeoil, Gr 
Czechoslovakia; Eleutherios Venizelos, Greece. Those standing 4re, from 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; Colonel Edward M. House, Usited Sta 
bia; General Jan Smuts, British South Africa; President Wilton; Mr. 
Bonsell, United States attaché; V. Wellington Koo, China; Mfr. Reis 


Universal Postal Union. 

(This replaces the original Article 5. In 
the original the appointment of the first 
secretary general was left to the council, 
and approval of the majority of the assem- 
bly was not required for subsequent ap- 
pointments.) 

ARTICLE VII 

The seat of the League is established at 
Geneva. 

The council may at any time decide that the 
seat of the League shall be established else- 
where. 

All positions under or in connection with the 
League, including the secretariat, shall be open 
equally to men and women. 

Representatives of the members of the League 
and officials of the League when engaged on the 
business of the League shall enjoy diplomatic 
privileges and immunities. 

The buildings and other property occupied by 
the League or its officials, or by representatives 
attending its meetings, shall be inviolable. 


(Embodying parts of the old Articles V 
and VI, this article names Geneva instead 
of leaving the seat of the League to be 
chosen later, and adds the provision for 
changing the seat in the future. The para- 
graph opening positions to women equally 
with men is new.) 


ARTICLE VIII 

The members of the League recognize that 
the maintenance of a peace requires the reduc- 
tion of national armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety and the en- 
forcement by common action of international 
obligations. 

The council, taking account of the geographi- 
eal situation and circumstances of each state, 
shall formulate plans for such reduction for the 
consideration and action of the several govern- 
ments. 

Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration 
and revision at least every ten years. 

After these plans shall have been adopted by 
the several governments, limits of armaments 
therein fixed shall not be exceeded without the 
concurrence of the council. 


The members of the League agree that the 
manufacture by private enterprize of munitions 
and implements of war is open to grave objec- 
tions. The council shall advise how the evil 
effects attendant upon such manufacture can 
be prevented, due regard being had to the neces- 
sities of those members of the League which 
are not able to manufacture the munitions and 
implements of war necessary for their safety. 

The members of the League undertake to in- 
terchange full and frank information as to the 
scale of their armaments, their military and 
naval programs and the condition of such of 
their industries as are adaptable to warlike pur- 
poses. 


(This covers the ground of the original 
Article Vill, but is rewritten to make it 
clearer that armament reduction plans must 
be adopted by the nations affected before 
they become effective.) 


ARTICLE IX 
A permanent commission shall be constituted 
to advise the council on the execution of the 
provisions of Articles I and III and on military 
and naval questions generally. : 


(Unchanged except for the insertion of 
the words ‘‘Article 1.’’) 
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The me rs of the League undertake to re- 
spect and as against external aggression 
the territor integrity and existing political 


independence of all members of the League. 
In case of any such aggression, or in case of 
any threat or danger of such aggression, the 
council shall advise upon the means by which 
this obligation shall be fulfilled. 


(Virtually unchanged.) 


ARTICLE XI 


Any war or threat of war, whether imme- 
diately affecting any of the members of the 
League or not, is hereby declared a matter of 
concern to the whole League, and the League 
Shall take any action that may be deemed wise 
and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations. 
In case any such emergency should arise the 








COVENANT 


gue\of Nations as made public on April 27. The 
explained in black face type with each article. 


to which the case is referred shall 
be the court agreed upon by the 
parties to the dispute or stipu- 
lated in any convention existing 
between them. 

The members of the League 
agree that they will carry out in 
full good faith any award that 
may be rendered and that they 
will not resort to war against a 








of the League which com- 
plies therewith. In the event of 
any failure to carry out such an 
award the council shall propose 
what steps should be taken to 
give effect thereto. 


(Only minor changes in lan- 

guage.) 
ARTICLE XIV 

The council shall formulate and 
submit to the members of the 
League for adoption plans for the 
establishment of a permanent 
court of international justice. The 
court shall be competent to hear 
and determine any dispute of an 
international character which the 
parties thereto submit to it. The 
court may also give an advisory 
opinion upon any dispute or ques- 
tion referred to it by the council 
or by the assembly. 


(Unchanged except for the 
addition of the last sentence.) 


ARTICLE XV 


If there should arise between 
members of the League any dis- 
pute likely to lead to a rupture 
which is not submitted to arbi- 
tration as above, the members of 
the League agree that they will 
submit the matter to the council. 
Any party to the dispute may 
effect such submission by giving 
notice of the existence of the 
dispute to the secretary general, 
who will make all necessary ar- 
rangements for a full investigation 
and consideration thereof. For 
this purpose the parties to the 
dispute will communicate to the 
secretary general, as promptly as 
possible, statements of their case, 
all the relevant facts and papers; 
the council may forthwith direct 
the publication thereof. 

The council shall endeavor to 
effect a settlement of any dispute, 








1 Pare. Its members are, left to right, sitting: Viscount Chinda, Japan; 
ecil, Great 

ding 4re, from left to right: Mr. Yoshida, secretary to the Japanese 
States; Mr. Dinoski, Poland; Milenko Vesnitch, Ser- 

t Wilson; Mr. Deamandi, Rumania; Paul Hymans, Belgium; Major 
ina; \Mr. Reis. Portugal; Mr. Scialoia, Italy; Mr. Larmande, France 
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Britain; Vittorio Orlando, Italy; Mr. 


secretary general shall, on the request of any 
member of the League, forthwith summon a 
meeting of the council. 

It is also declared to be the fundamental 
right of each member of the League to bring 
to the attention of the assembly or of the coun- 
ceil any circumstances whatever affecting in- 
ternational relations which threaten to disturb 
either the peace or the good understanding be- 
tween nations upon which peace depends. 


(in the original it was provided that the 
“high contracting parties reserve the right 
to take any action,’’ etc., where the re- 
vised draft reads, “‘the League shall take 
any action.’’) 

ARTICLE XII 


The members of the League agree that if 
there should arise between them any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture they will submit the 
matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by 
the council, and they agree in no case to resort 
to war until three months after the award of 
the arbitrators or the report by the council. 

In any case under this article the award of 
the arbitrators shall be made within a reason- 
able time, and the report of the council shall 
be made within six months after the submission 
of the dispute. 


(Yirtually unchanged, except that some 
provisions of the original are eliminated 
for inclusion in other articles.) 


ARTICLE XIII 


The members of the League agree that when- 
ever any dispute shall arise between them which 
they recognize to be suitable for submission to 
arbitration and which cannot be satisfactorily 
settled by diplomacy, they will submit the whole 
subject matter to arbitration. Disputes as to 
the interrelation of a treaty, as to any ques- 
tion of international law, as to the existence of 
any fact which, if established, would constitute 
a breach of any international obligation, or as 
to the extent and nature of the reparation to 
be made for any such breach, are declared to be 
among those which are generally suitable for 
submission to arbitration. For the consideration 
of any such dispute the Court of Arbitration 


and if such efforts are successful, 
a statement shall be made public 
giving such facts and explana- 
tions regarding the dispute, terms 
of settlement thereof, as the coun- 
cil may deem appropriate. 

If the dispute is not thus set- 
tled the council either unanimously 
or by a majority vote shall make 
and publish a report containing a statement of 
the facts of the dispute and the recommendations 
which are deemed just and proper in regard 
thereto. 

Any member of the League represented on the 
council may make public a statement of the 
facts of the dispute and of its conclusions re- 
garding the same. 

If a report by the council is unanimously 
agreed to by the members thereof other than 
the representatives of one or more of the par- 
ties to the dispute, the members of the League 
agree that thev will not go to war with any 
party to the dispute which complies with the 
recommendations of the report. 

If the council fails to reach a report which 
is unanimously agreed to by the members there- 
of, other than the representatives of one or 
more of the parties to the dispute, the members 
of the League reserve to themselves the right 
to take such action as they shall consider neces- 
sary for the maintenance of right and justice. 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed 
by one of them, and is found by the council to 
arise out of a matter which, by international 
law, is solely within the domestic jurisdiction 
of that party, the council shall so report, and 
shall make no recommendation as to its settle- 
ment. 

The council may, in any case under this arti- 
cle, refer the dispute to the assembly. The dis- 
pute shall be so referred at the request of 
either party to the dispute, provided that such 
request be made within fourteen days after the 
submission of the dispute to the council. 

In any case referred to the assembly all the 
provisions of this article and of Article XII 
relating to the action and powers of the council 
shall apply to the action and powers of the 
assembly, provided that a report made by the 
assembly, if concurred in by the representatives 
of those members of the League represented on 
the council and of a majority of the other mem- 
bers of the League, exclusive in each case of 
the representatives of the parties to the dispute, 
shall have the same force as a report of the 
council concurred in by all the members thereof 


Kramarz, 


other than the representatives of one or more 
of the parties to the dispute. 


(The paragraph specifically excluding 
matters of “domestic jurisdiction’’ from 
action by the council is new. In the last 
sentence, the words “if concurred in by 
the representatives of those members of 
the League represented on the council,” 
etc., have been added.) 

ARTICLE XVI 


Should any member of the League resort to 
war in disregard of its Covenants under Arti- 
cles XII, XIII or XV, it shall ipso facto be 
deemed to have committed an act of war against 
all other members of the League, which hereby 
undertakes immediately to subject it to the 
severance of all trade or financial relations, the 
prohibition of all intercourse between their na- 
tionals and the nationals of the Covenant-break- 
ing state and the prevention of all financial, 
commercial or personal intercourse between the 
nationals of the Covenant-breaking state and 
the nationals of any other state, whether a 
member of the League or not. 

It shall be the duty of the council in such case 
to recommend to the several governments con- 
cerned what effective military or naval forces 
the members of the League shall severally con- 
tribute to the armaments of forces to be used 
to protect the Covenants of the League. 

The members of the League agree, further, 
that they will mutually support one another 
in the financial and economic measures which 
are taken under this article, in order to mini- 
mize the loss and inconvenience resulting from 
the above measures, and that they will mutually 
support one another in resisting any special 
measures aimed at one of their number by the 
Covenant-breaking state, and that they will take 
the necessary steps to afford passage thru their 
territory to the forces of any of the members 
of the League which are codperating to pro- 
tect the Covenants of the League. 

Any member of the League which has vio- 
lated any Covenant of the League may be de- 
clared to be no longer a member of the League 
by a vote of the council, concurred in by the 
representatives of all the members of the League 
represented thereon. 


(Unchanged except for the addition of 
the last sentence.) 

ARTICLE XVII 

In the event of a dispute between a member 
of the League and a state which is not a mem- 
ber of the League, or between states not mem- 
bers of the League, the state or states not 
members of the League shall be invited to ac- 
cept the obligations of membership in the 
League for the purposes of such dispute, upon 
such conditions as the council may deem just. 
If such invitation is accepted, the provisions 
of Articles XII to XVI inclusive shall be applied 
with such modifications as may be deemed neces- 
sary by the council. 

Upon such invitation being given, the coun- 
cil shall immediately institute an inquiry into 
the circumstances of the dispute and recommend 
such action as may seem best and most effectual 
in the circumstances. 

If a state so invited shall refuse to accept the 
obligations of membership in the League for 
the purposes of such dispute, and shall resort 
to war against a member of the League, the 
provisions of Article XVI shall be applicable as 
against the state taking such action. 

If both parties to the dispute, when so in- 
vited, refuse to accept the obligations of mem- 
bership in the League for the purposes of such 
dispute, the council may take such measures 
and make such recommendations as will pre- 
vent hostilities and will result in the settle- 
ment of the dispute. 

(Virtually unchanged.) 

ARTICLE XVIII 

Every convention or international engage- 
ment entered into henceforward by any member 
of the League forthwith shall be registered with 
the secretariat and shall, as soon as possible, 
be published by it. No such treaty or interna- 
tional engagement shall be binding until so 
registered. 

(Same as original Article XXIII.) 

ARTICLE XIX 

The assembly may from time to time advise 
the reconsideration by members of the League 
of treaties which have become inapplicable, and’ 
the consideration of international conditions 
whose continuance might endanger the peace of 
the world. 


(Virtually the same as original Article 
XXIV.) 


ARTICLE XX 


The members of the League severally agree 
that this Covenant is accepted as abrogating 
all obligations or understandings inter se which 
are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and 
solemnly undertake that they will not hereafter 
enter into any engagements inconsistent with 
the terms thereof. 

In case members of the League shall, before 
becoming a member of the League, have un- 
dertaken any obligations inconsistent with the 
terms of this Cove- [Continued on page 223 
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signed for high school 
girls and boys and 
working as hard with 
their brains as they 
have been working with 
their hands (and 
brains, too) during the 
daytime hours. Old 
men and youngsters; 
women and girls; black, 
white and yellow—they 
are going to college. In 
one of the smaller 
classes there are Irish, 
Canadians, Americans, 
Negroes, Chinese and 
Italians in varying pro- 
portions. Classified by 
trades instead of by 
races, they are stenog- 


raphers, stablemen, 
typesetters, telephone 
operators, machinists, 


and carpenters. All 
kinds and conditions of 
workers are going to 
the Labor College. 

The Trade Union Col- 
lege of Boston, tem- 
porary quarters in the 
High School of Prac- 
tical Arts, Roxbury sec- 
tion, is now nearly thru 
its first trial term. 
Why it was started 
may be understood 
from the statement of 
a labor leader who took 
the floor during the de- 
bate at the Central 
Labor Union when that 
body listened to a re- 
port from a committee 
appointed to study the 
advisability of estab- 
lishing’ a labor institu- 
tion of learning. 








ABOR is going to college in Bos- 
ton. 

Perhaps the world is prone to 

think that everybody goes to col- 

lege in Boston and that the Beacon 

Hill hodcarrier speaks as perfect Eng- 

lish and handles a Latin quotat’on as 

well as does the native of the Back Bay 

region. But until recently very few of 

the members of labor unions have had 
that advantage. 

Now labor is not only going to col- 
lege, but labor has established its own 
college to go to. Every weekday even- 
ing from 8 till 10, workingmen and 
working women are squeezing them- 
selves into chairs and behind desks de- 
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“There isn’t a labor- 
ing man but wants education,” he 
declared—in more or less_ these 
words. “We all of us had _ to 
work pretty young, most of us before 
we finished our schooling at the public 
schools. We couldn’t go to college be- 
cause it cost too much. The great state 
of Massachusetts does not provide free 
college education. It ought to, and or- 
ganized labor has always been in favor 
of a state university. There doesn’t 
seem to be much chance of getting one, 
and so it seems about time to start a 
university of our own. Let’s show the 
state of Massachusetts that labor is 
willing to sacrifice for its own educa- 
tion, and perhaps they will believe us 





LABOR GOES 
TO COLLEGE 


BY WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


Mr. Stoddard is an instructor in the new Labor College at Bos- 
ton. “I have never seen more earnest and conscientious attention 
to business in any classroom” is his comment on the students of 
his course on shop committees and collective bargaining 


when we say that labor wants educa- 
tion and is bound to have it.” 

This speech was not cheered—it 
wasn’t that kind of a speech. It was 
greeted with generous grunts of ap- 
proval and cries of “Question, ques- 
tion!” The question was put and car- 
ried. 

Pending more elaborate financial ar- 
rangements, some labor man’s union- 
made hat was passed, and something 
like seventy-five dollars was collected 
to pay the printing bills, clerk hire, and 
such like for the first week or so. The 
committee was told to go ahead and run 
the college. 


OU can understand the spirit and 

purpose of this new place of learn- 
ing if you realize who are the men who 
sit on the joint committee in control. 
There are sixteen of them, eleven repre- 
senting unions affiliated with the C. L. 
U., and five representing the faculty or 
teaching body. The chairman is a fight- 
ing labor union man by the name of 
Michael A. Murphy. His organization is 
the Stablemen’s Union. The secretary 
is Mabel Gillespie, of the Stenograph- 
ers’ Union, a woman well known in 
Women’s Trade Union League circles. 
The treasurer is John J. O’Hare, of 
the Newspaper Web Pressmen’s Union. 
The other labor bodies represented are 
the Cigar Factory Strippers’ Union, 
the Theatrical Stage Employees’ Union, 
the Horseshoers’ Union, the Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Union, the Hoisting 
and Portable Engineers Union, the 
Teamsters’ Union, the Painters’ Union, 
and the Stone Cutters’ Union. Not all 
the trades, nor all the skilled trades, 
it will be perceived, but a typical samp- 
ling, indicating the range of interests 
involved. For the instructors, there is 
Henry W. L. Dana, a grandson of the 
poet Longfellow, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of comparative literature at Co- 
lumbia. There is Charles C. Ramsay, a 
Boston lawyer who was once superin- 
tendent of schools at White Plains. 
There is George Nasmyth, one time lec- 
turer on political economy at Cornell, 
and now secretary of the League of 
Free Nations Society. There is R. F. 
Alfred Hoernle, assistant professor of 
philosophy at Harvard. And there is 
the author of this story. 

Never was a college started in quite 
this way nor operated by a board of 
directors quite so democratically com- 
posed. Representation of teachers on 
the board of control is a cardinal prin- 
ciple. 

When the faculty was selected and 
the college organized, it naturally be- 
came impor- [Continued on page 219 
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THE SEASON’S MOST BEAUTIFUL 
BIG CAR OFFERING 


HE new Chandler touring car 
is the high note of the year in 
beauty of line, in bigness, in the 
comfort of its cushioning, in the 
nicety of its custom-like workman- 
ship and in its lustrous finish. Its 
high hood and radiator, its broad 
cowl, its wide and deep doors give 
it distinctive style. 
Nothing has been cut out to per- 
mit the , nn of this fine. big 


touring car at the Chandler price. 
Indeed, much has been added. The 
back curtain window is beveled 
plate glass. The clear-vision side 
curtains fit snugly and open with the 
doors. There are detachable rear 
quarter-bow curtains. There are 
outside door handles. The deep 
cushions are upholstered in heavy, 


genuine, hand-buffed leather, in the 
bright finish. 


Carrying this handsome Body is the Famous Chandler Chassis 


The Chandler continues for 1919 
all its distinguished mechanical feat- 
ures with many minor refinements 
and improvements. The famous 


Chandler motor and the sturdy ex- 
cellence of the whole chassis make 
the Chandler notable among fine 
cars. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1795 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 


Convertible Sedan, $2495 


Convertible Coupe, $2395 


Limousine, $ 3095 


(All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland) 
Dealers in all Principal Cities and Hundreds of Towns 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 1790 Broadway, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 


























WHAT JAPAN REALLY WANTS 


EW features of the Paris 
Peace Conference are 
more ominous for the 
future than the persist- 
ent misunderstanding and mis- 


unremitting efforts to secure 
some clause in the Covenant rec- 
ognizing the principle of “equal- 
ity of race treatment” has been 
the occasion of continuous mis- 
reports from Paris and of num- 
berless insulting editorials from 
all parts of America. 

American reporters and edi- 
tors apparently find it impossi- 
ble to understand what Japan is 
really after. When Japan says 
“equality of race treatment” 
they read “free immigration.” 
They seem incapable of distin- 
guishing between the two. They 
think a=b whereas in fact a is 
not equal to b. They cannot 
imagine how there can be “equal 
race treatment” without result- 
ing in freedom of immigration. 
It is no doubt a matter of men- 
tal obtuseness rather than of 
moral obliquity, but the result 
is equally disastrous. For all 
Japan is becoming indignant 
and exasperated. Japan’s lead- 
ers see clearly that a League of 
Nations that starts off with the 
rejection of the principle of equal 
race treatment, and in which the white 
race is a largely preponderant major- 
ity has not much chance of establishing 
permanent world peace thru world 
justice. 

Already Japanese editors are asking 
if this League is a league of white na- 
tions to establish white race world 
domination, to the humiliation and for 
the exploitation of the other races. 

If that is the case, the world is head- 
ed for another tragedy, the extent and 
terribleness of which no one can fore- 
cast. 

I have read scores of editorials in 
American newspapers since Japan ad- 
vanced at Paris her proposal for “equal 
treatment of races.” Various members 
of Congress have been quoted widely. 
Every Congressman who has spoken, 
and every editorial save two, has dis- 
played confusion of means with ends. 
The end is disputed by none—namely, 
that Asiatic labor shall be kept out of 
the United States. There is before the 
country no proposal to admit it. Japan 
has explicitly stated that she does not 
ask it. Baron Makino at Paris has 
affirmed in detail that free immigration 
would be no more desired by Japan than 
by America. Ambassador Ishii has been 
no less explicit. 

But still the confusion contin- 
ues. It threatens the peace of the 
world, the morale of the League of Na- 
tions. It hurts America’s prestige thru- 
out Eastern Asia. It reflects on Amer- 
ica’s political intelligence most sadly. 
What are the facts? 
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BY SIDNEY L. GULICK 


Dr. Gulick is one of the few Americans who can 
speak with authority of Japan’s viewpoint. He has 
been in Japan twenty-five years as a missionary and 
as a lecturer in the Imperial University of Kyoto and 
he is secretary for the Federal Council of Churches 
representation of Japan. Her of its Committee on Relations with the Orient 





They are in brief as follows: 

The United States forbids immigra- 
tion from India and China. Legislation 
still existing in support of this prohibi- 
tion is a violation of America’s treaty 
with China, according to our own Su- 
preme Court’s decision in 1888. 

We refuse naturalization to the 
Chinese and Japanese. 

Our discriminatory state laws are of 
less importance in the present crisis. 

Japan proposed the “Gentlemen’s 
Agreement,” promising to stop labor 
immigration from Japan, in order to 
avoid being placed in China’s position 
—namely, the position of being exclud- 
ed by statute and of being the object of 
much special humiliating legislation 
and treatment. 

These, then, are the means by which 
the agreed-on object of holding down 
Asiatic immigration is attained. While 
Asia concurs in the object, she strenu- 
ously protests against the means. 

Are these offensive methods neces- 
sary? Absolutely not. 

There is before America today a pro- 
posal which meets every official conten- 
tion, and every reasonable unofficial 
contention, of Asiatic countries, while 
yet it would, if adopted, reduce imme- 
diately the immigration from Asia and 
would permanently keep it at a low 
figure. It would give perfect equality 
of treatment and at the same time se- 
cure rigid restriction of immigration. 

This same proposal would so regulate 
immigration from Europe that newcom- 
ers from Europe would be admitted in 
accordance with their proved assimil- 
ability. 

The National Committee for Con- 
structive Immigration Legislation is 


responsible for this proposal, 
whose details are as follows: 

Labor immigration would be 
prohibited for two years, and 
thereafter, at the discretion of 
an immigration commission to 
be created, for another year or 
two years. This item of the pro- 
posed legislation is an insurance 
measure against the vast flood 
of immigrant labor which will 
otherwise pour thru our gates 
when transportation is made 
available. Such an influx of 
millions from Europe would 
beat down the wage standard, 
increase unemployment, and con- 
duce toward nation-wide up- 
heavals, political and industrial. 

After the prohibition period, 
the basis for admitting immi- 
grants would be as follows, ap- 
plying to all peoples without ex- 
ception (including India, China 
and Japan): 

A basic figure would be estab- 
lished using the 1920 census. 
This basic figure would consist 
of (a) the number of natural- 
ized immigrants from a given 
country or people, plus (b) the 
American-born children of im- 
migrants from that race or peo- 
ple. Each year, the permissible 
immigration from that country or 
people would be a percentage (from 
3 to 10 or from 5 to 15 per cent) of this 
basic figure. The proposed immigration 
commission would vary the percentage 
within these limits, taking into consid- 
eration labor and other conditions. 

By the same plan naturalization 
would be offered to all who could qual- 
ify, regardless of race. The standards 
of naturalization would be raised and 
a number of important reforms in de- 
tail would be included. 

The effect? Japanese immigration 
would be reduced at once to about half 
the present annual figure. It would in- 
crease slowly, but in 1935 it would stil? 
be 40 per cent below the Japanese immi- 
gration of 1917. 

Chinese immigration would be held 
where it now is—about 1900 a year. 

Italian immigration would be reduced 
about 65 per cent below the average 
annual immigration from Italy in pre- 
war years. 

From Eastern Europe an even small- 
er proportion could come. 

From Northwest Europe a number 
would be admissible largely in excess of 
the pre-war immigration from North- 
west Europe. 

The sociological consideration in 
favor of this percentage plan can be 
stated in a word. Immigrants are as- 
similated largely thru the influence of 
(a) previous immigrants who have be- 
come Americanized and (b) the chil- 
dren of the first generation, who have 
grown up thru our public schools. 
Where these influences prevail, they 
testify to the assimilability of the new 
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immigrants from that same people, and 
they provide the conditions which will en- 
able them to assimilate rapidly. 

To return now to the Asiatic quandary. 
The League of Nations cannot settle our 
immigration questions, tho our wrong 
handling of Asiatic immigration can 
gravely embarrass the League of Nations. 

Against military war the League of Na- 
tions may ensure us—if it be made an 
efficient instrument thru the whole-hearted 
cobperation of great nations like our own. 
But the League cannot insure against re- 
sentment or against trade boycott among 
the Asian peoples. Japan is speaking 
equally for China in her appeal for a de- 
cent equality of race treatment by which 
each nation controls its own immigration 
policies. It may therefore be taken for 
granted that Japan, in her commercial ri- 
valry with America, will make effective 
use among the Chinese of the continuing 
humiliation practised against Asiatics by 
this country—a humiliation which can 
only appear to Asiatics as a thing wilful, 
wanton, unnecessary. And wanton it is, 
and indefensible, save as ignorance may 
justify wantonness. 

By adopting, however, the policy here 
sketched America can solve the problem 
at once and create a new era in her good 
relations with the Orient, at the same time 
putting order into the present chaos of 
her general immigration and naturalization 
laws. For this policy gives to Japan what 
she craves, equality of race treatment, and 
also secures what all Americans insist on 
and Japan herself recognizes as just— 
safety from danger of Asiatic immigration. 
If only we would think objectively, setting 
aside the natural emotional disposition to 
humiliate a foreign race, the forthcoming 
Congress would surely act on the lines here 
indicated. It is necessary to secure this 
support within the constituencies of con- 
gressmen. The National Committee for 
Constructive Immigration Legislation is 
prepared to help in organizing such sup- 
port, and invites all American citizens to 
become members of the movement. 

New York 


LABOR GOES TO 
COLLEGE 


(Continued from page 216) 
tant to find a building in which to hold its 
classes. At this point the Central Labor 
Union drove home an argument. “If the 
public won’t furnish us with free college 
education,” they said, “we can at least bor- 
row public room in a school building.” 

A college ought to begin modestly, any- 
way, and the Trade Union College is run- 
ning true to form. It began on April 7 
in various rooms loaned to it thru the Bos- 
ton School Board in the very handsome 
High School of Practical Arts. This spring 
the student body, distributed thruout the 
six week days, does not make much of a 
dent in the nightly program of the janitor. 
But next fall, when the first real term 
begins, it may be necessary to commandeer 
the whole big yellow brick schoolhouse. 

Some irreverent local headliner here in 
Boston wrote across the top of a‘ column 
description of the new labor college “Ten 
Nights in a Schoolroom.” For, owing to the 
lateness of the educational season, it was 
decided that the first spring term of the in- 
stitution should consist of short courses, 
ten lectures or lessons to a course. While 
the C. L. U_ was pretty well convinced that 
the rank and file of the Boston labor move- 
ment wanted a college, every one realized 
that you cannot start a college full blown 
in two weeks. The authorization to estab- 
lish the college was given on March 16. 
Allowing the very brief period of three 
weeks for making all preliminary arrange- 


Film On Teeth 
Proves Your Way Wrong 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





That’s the Tooth-Destroyer 


Millions know that well-brushed teeth 
still discolor and decay. Tartar forms 
on them, pyorrhea starts. The tooth 
brush has proved itself inadequate. 
Statistics show that tooth troubles have 
constantly increased. 


Dentists long have known the rea- 
son, but not a home way to combat it. 
The trouble lies in a film—that slimy 
film which you feel with your tongue. 
It clings to the teeth, gets into crev- 
ices, hardens and stays. And that film 
causes most tooth troubles. 


The film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 


contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


One great dental question for years 
has been, how to combat that film. A 
dental cleaning removes it, but the 
great need is to fight it day by day. 

Science has now found the way. 
Able authorities have amply proved 
it by convincing clinical tests. Lead- 
ing dentists all over America have 
proved it and adopted it. Now that 
method is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And we let every- 
ey prove it by a ten-day home test 
ree. 


See What Clean Teeth Mean 


Teeth in general, though brushed 
daily, are not clean. That’s why tooth 
troubles come. Use a 10-Day Tube of 
Pepsodent and see the difference for 
yourself. It will be a revelation. 


Pepsodent is based on 
digestant of albumin. The film is albu- 
minous matter. The object of Pepso- 
dent is to dissolve it, then to constantly 
combat it. 


That seems a simple method. But 
pepsin must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 
So pepsin long seemed forbidden. 
What science now has done is to find 
a harmless activating method. Five 
governments have already granted pat- 
ents. It is that method, used in Pepso- 


epsin, the 


dent, which has solved this great tooth 
problem. 


The proof is quick and easy. Within 
ten days you will gain a new light on 
teeth cleaning, and that’s -important 
both to you and yours. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See how 
the teeth whiten as the fixed film dis- 
appears. 


Compare this method with your pres- 
ent method. Look at your teeth in ten 
days. Then let the evident results tell 
you what to do. There will be no need 
for argument. 


Cut out the coupon now. 











PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
activated pepsin. An efficient film com- 
batant, now endorsed by dentists every- 
= and sold by druggists in large 
tubes. 








Ten-Day Tube Free 








THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 539, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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“That Was Certainly a Fi ine Shave” 
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That’s what you willsay if you pre- 
pare the blade of your razor in the 
scientific manner. 


Magnified 1000 times the edge of a 
razor blade (ordinary or safety) looks 
like a cross-cut saw. Between the 
microscopic teeth moisture collects 
and tiny particles of rust form. 


It is this indiscernible rust that makes 
your razor pull and hurt your face. And 
it is this rust you must prevent. Stropping 
only breaks off the rust after it is formed. 
Nor can you wipe a blade dry enough to 
et all the moisture from between the 
invisible teeth and prevent rusting. 


On a postal card simply say: 





165 UR. Broadway 


Free 3-in-One For You 
Send me your interesting circular, 
Saver for Every Shaver,’’ and a generous free sample bottle of 3-in-One Oil, 


Three-in-One Oil Company 





er do this: Put a few drops of 
3-in-One on the strop occasionally, to 
keep it soft. Before and after shaving, 
draw razor blade between thumb and 
forefinger moistened with 3-in-One. 
Then rust will positively not be able to 
form. 


Do this and you will be gladly surprised 
at how smooth ashave can be. Further- 
more, you will get more shaves out of a 
“‘safety’’ blade than you ever did before, 


3-in-One is sold by all good hardware, 
sporting goods, drug and general stores. 
East of the Rocky Mountain States, 
15c, 25c and 50c in bottles; also in 25c 
Handy Oil Cans. 


“A Razor 
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TRIAL 
out this ad and mail it to us, with 


your name and 

ines ne money); and we wills send you our Hen nd 
— réturn mai id. You 

pond sty davs FREE; then if you like it pay 9s us 

‘eit If you don’t like itretarn it. SEND NO cy. 

MORE COMPANY, Dept. 350 St. Louis, Mo, 





LEARN ABOUT GOLDFISH AND 
AQUATIC GARDENS 


We make artistic aquariums suitable for the most 
beautiful homes, conservatories or lawns, for 
keeping goldfish and aquatic plants. We will 
make to order any size wished for. Descriptive 
circular free. Pioneer Aquarium Inpvustry, 
Racine, Wisc. 













Send 
for free 
booklet, “The 
Useful “Marshmallow,” 
which gives pleasing 

Marshmallow recipes. 





OYAL 
Marsh Mallows 


Are different in flavor, texture and keeping quality. 
They will please you better for any purpose, 
eating, 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
send soc for pound box fresh from 
the factory—5 Ibs. $2.50. 


toasting, cakes, chocolate, etc. 
Only the purest materials used. 
Made in spotless kitchens, 
entirely without contact 
with the hands. 

Try a box today and know 


how delicious marshmallows 
can be. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


The Rochester Candy Works 
407-413 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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ments, spreading the news thruout labor | 


Boston, and so on, the best that could be 
done was to give a ten weeks’ term run- 
ning from early in April to early in June. 
Each course in the curriculum of some 
dozen courses comes once a week, for two 
hours; one hour is lecture, and the other 
is discussion. None may enter a course un- 
less he is a member of a union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor or 
a member of the immediate family of a 
trade unionist. Two dollars and a half is 
the admission fee per course. 

What do labor men want to go to col- 
lege for, anyway? This is a question com- 
monly heard in the portions of Boston com- 
posed of those persons who do not know 
much about the labor movement. The an- 
swer is not difficult. The labor men want to 
go to college to learn things which will be 
useful to them and which will give them 
the feeling that they are not handicapped 
in life. One of the things which they par- 
ticularly want to learn is how to read and 
speak good English. Before the classes in 
English were actually organized it was 
evident that they would prove to be the 
most popular of all that were offered: and 
so it turned out. Mr. Carleton Noyes, for 
example, whose teaching is well known to 
many Harvard men, gives a course called 
“How to Write English.” It is largely at- 
tended. Mr. Alfred Sheffield, ‘who has 
taught many Wellesley girls, has a course 
in the Labor College on “Practise in Dis- 
cussion.” 

The labor men are also interested in 
law, and there is the course entitled “In- 
troduction to American Law,” given every 
Saturday night by no other than Roscoe 
Pound, dean of the Harvard Law School. 
There is a feeling in labor circles that a 
little knowledge of the law is very useful. 

There is one striking difference between 
the student body of this new labor college 
and that of many regulation academic class- 
rooms: there is no difficulty in keeping 
order. One reason is that the average age 
of the pupils is above that of the ordinary 
college boy or girl. But another reason. 
and a more important one, is that here is 
a group of men and women who are going 
to college with a very definite purpose. 
They know what they want and why they 
want it. They have paid out very hard- 
earned money for education, and they pur- 
pose to get their money’s worth. Let me 
illustrate the kind of attention which every 
one of us who are teaching is accorded: 

In my classroom there is a wash basin 
equipt with running water. One of the stu- 
dents became thirsty toward the end of 
the discussion hour and, in the midst of an 
explanation by the instructor, he rose and 
let the water run for a drink. The class 
was thoroly upset. They did not like the 
interruption. One member apologized to me 
afterward for his classmate, and the of- 
fender was cautioned by a friend—not by 
the teacher—not to do it again. 

In each class there is lecturing, written 
work, and oral discussion. I have never 
seen more earnest and conscientious atten- 
tion to business in any classroom. I have 
talked steadily for an hour without an in- 
terruption and with the keenest attention 
to every word. In the discussion—infor- 
mal, of course—which follows the first hour, 
it is quite apparent that the students have 
absorbed the salient points and that they 
have some ideas of their own to put forth. 
My course happens to be on shop commit- 
tees and collective bargaining, a topic in 
which trade unionists are deeply interested 
because collective bargaining is part and 
parcel of their creed, and because the shop 
committee movement is one which is vitally 
affecting the trade unions. I find that the 
second hour of each evening is tremendous- 
ly illuminating, and I feel that I learn 
more from it than I am able to give. I find 
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also that the class does its outside reading 
faithfully and that in addition to reading 
it does outside thinking—which is more 
than some teachers in more prosperous in- 
stitutions of learning can say of their 
classes ! 

In addition to the teachers already 
named, some other able men have signed 
up with the labor college. Among them I 
may mention Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale; 
Prof. William Z. Ripley, of Harvard; Prof. 
Felix Frankfurter, of Harvard, and Fran- 
cis Bowes Sayre, son-in-law of President 
Wilson. Tho we are but young yet, I think 
that it may safely be said that the Trade 
Union College of Boston is fast on the 
road to realize its stated aim, to wit: 
“Education must not stifle thought and in- 
quiry, but must awaken the mind to the 
application of natural laws and to a con- 
ception of independence and progress.” 

Boston 


THE NEW COVENANT 


(Continued from page 215) 
nant, it shall be the duty of such member to 
take immediate steps to procure its release from 
such obligations. 


(Virtually the same as original Article 
XXV 








ARTICLE XXI 

Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed 
to affect the validity of international engage- 
ments, such as treaties of arbitration or re- 
gional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine, 
for securing the maintenance cf peace. 

(Entirely new.) 

ARTICLE XXII 

To those colonies and territories which as a 
consequence of the late war have ceased to be 
under the sovereignty of the states which for- 
merly governed them and which are inhabited 
by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves 
under the strenuous conditions of the modern 
world, there should be applied the principle 
that the well being and development of such 
peoples form a sacred trust of civilization and 
the securities for the performance of this trust 
should be embodied in this Covenant. 

The best method of giving practicable effect 
to this principle is that the tutelage of such 
peoples be intrusted to advanced nations who, 
by reason of their resources, their expericnc? 
or their geographical position, can best under- 
take this responsibility, and who are willing to 
accept it, and that this tutelage should be exer- 
cized by them as mandataries on behalf of the 
League. 

The character of the mandate must differ ac- 
cording to the stage of the development of the 
people, the geographical situation of the terri- 
tory, its economic condition and other similar 
circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to 
the Turkish Empire have reached a stage of 
development where their exist as independ 
ent nations can be provisionally recognized sub- 
ject to the rendering of administrative advice 
and assistance by a mandatary until such time 
as they are able to stand alone. The wishes of 
these communities must be a principal consider- 
ation in the selection of the mandatary. 

Other peopl pecially those of Central 
Africa, are at such a stage that the mandatory 
must be responsible for the administration of 
the territory under conditions which will guar- 
antee freedom of conscience or religion subject 
only to the maintenance of public order and 
morals, the prohibition of abuses such as the 
slave trade, the arms traffic and the liquor 
traffic and the prevention of the establishment 
of fortifications or military and naval bases 
and of military training of the natives for 
other than police purposes and the defense of 
territory and will also secure equal opportuni- 
ties for the trade and commerce of other mem- 
bers of the League. 

There are territories, such as Southwest 
Africa and certain of the South Pacific Islands, 
which, owing to the sparseness of their popu- 
lation or their small size or their remotencss 
from the centers of civilization or their geo- 
graphical contiguity to the territory of the 
mandatary, and other circumstances, can be best 
administered under the laws of the mandatory 
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Linen Specials 
at McCutcheon's 72s 


‘Two very interesting shipments of Damask Linen 

Table Cloths and Napkins have just reached us 
from bond. These Cloths and Napkins were pur- 
chased early in 1918, which makes it possible for us 
to quote especially attractive prices. 


LOT No. 1 is of Scotch full-bleached Linen 


Damask in our own regular makes and patterns. 
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Breakfast Napkins, $7.00, 7.50, 8.00, 8.75, 9.50 the ° 
dozen and up. 


Dinner Napkins, $8.75, 9.00, 10.00, 10.50 the dozen 
and up. 


Table Cloths, 2 x 2 yds., $7.00, 7.25, 8:00, 8.50, 9.50 
10.50 each and up. 


Table Cloths, 2 x 2% yds., $8.50, 8.75, 9.50, 10.00, 
12.00 each and up. 


(Other sizes at proportionate prices.) 


LOT No. 2 comprises a good variety of Cream 
and half-bleached Irish Damask, which we very 
strongly recommend as being especially suitable 
for hard use. Nothing could be better for the bunga- 
low and the country home, where moderation in 
price is desired. 


Each washing adds to the appearance of these Linens 
and tones them to an attractive silver grey. If dried in the 
sun, these cloths will eventually turn white. 


The quantities are limited ; therefore we urge our Patrons 
to make their purchases as promptly as possible. 


HUAN 


Cloths, $6.75, 7.75, 8.50, 9.00 and 9.75 each. 
72-inch Piece Goods, $4.25 and 4.50 per yard. 
22-inch Napkins, $7.75 the dozen. 
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MAIL ORDER SERVICE: Any of the merchandise described 
above may be ordered with complete satisfaction through our 
Mail Order Service. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: i ne FACTS. Arguments, Biiefs for Debates. Out- 


a lines, literary, historical and scientific material. 
—, — ay toe ARCH BUREAU, for club papers, orations and essays. The Bureau 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. of Research, 318 E. sth St., New Albany, Ind. 








as integral portions of its territory, subject to 
the safeguards above mentioned, in the inter- 
ests of the indigenous population. In every case 
of mandate, the mandatary shall render to the 
council an annual report in reference to the 
territory committed to its charge. 

The degree of authority, control or adminis- 
tration to be exercized by the mandatary shall, 
if not previously agreed upon by the members 
of the League, be explicitly defined in each case 
by the council. 

A permanent commission shall be constituted 








ag CAST BRONZE TABLETS 


= HONOR ROLLS :: MEMORIALS c 


Book of Designs Free. Correspondence Invited 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., BRONZE FOUNDRY (estabiishea 1875) 
550 WEST 27th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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* NURSES’ RESIDENCE. 
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METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


BLACKWELL’S ISLAND, 


Asa war measure, the course was reduced from three years to two years and six months. 
of hostilities will not end the need for nurses abroad; they will ‘ I 
struction work, and for the establishment of schools of nursing in the different countries of Europe for a 
long time tocome. We plan, therefore, to continue the course of two years and six months. 


For Information write to MISS AGNES S. WARD, Superintendent 


NEW YORK CITY 


offers a two and one-half years course of training. 
Each pupil nurse receives an allowance of from $10 
to $15 a month in addition to maintenance and 
uniforms. 

Minimum age 18 years. Requirements, at least one 
year of high school or equivalent. Classes are 
formed each month. 

Blackwell's Island is an historic spot. It is removed 
from the rush and noise of the city, yet so near New 
York as to be part of it. he palatial nurses’ home. 
with its extensive and attractive grounds, is an idea 
place to live in. 


The cessation 
be needed, in large numbers, for recon- 








and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
yer spare time profitable. 
j wu 


rn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
“ad Play Writing, Photoplay 
i Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein aily by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism: 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 ‘a. week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 





We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 

Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 

the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer o 
eniticism service. 


150-page illustrated”catalogue free 
Please address 


Home Correspondence 
Dep't. 304, pa a vey tong 


ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 














YourVacation 
Opportunity 


The Summer Quarter 1919 will receive the added in- 
spiration of professors and instructors returning 
from war service in many lands. Students and 
teachers, interested in keeping abreast of the times 
or in completing work already begun, appreciate 
the opportunity of instruction in a regular season of 
study under miembers of the University staff. Schol- 
ars desiring to prosecute research in the libraries 
and laboratories will find facilities for work under 
the most favorable conditions. 


Courses are offered in all departments and include 
undergraduate and duate instruction in . 
Literature, Science, mmerce and Administration, 
Law, Medicine, Education and Divinity. 


SUMMER QUARTER 1919 
First Term June 16-July 23 
Second Term July 24-August 29 
Stadents may register for either term or both 


For the plet t of courses address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 











to receive and examine the annual reports of 
the mandataries, and to advise the council of 
all matters relating to the observance of the 
mandates 


(This Is the original Article XIV, vir- 
tually unchanged, except for the insertion 
of the words “and who are willing to ac- 
cept,” in describing nations to be given 
mandatariles.) 

ARTICLE XXIII 

Subject to and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of international conventions existing or 
hereafter to be agreed upon, the members of the 
League (A) will endeavor to secure and main- 
tain fair and humane conditions of labor for 
men, women and children, both in their own 
countries and in all countries to which their 
commercial and industrial relations extend, and 
for that purpose will establish and maintain the 
necessary international organizations; (B) un- 
dertake to secure just treatment of the native 
inhabitants of territories under their control; 
(C) will intrust the League with the general 
supervision over the execution of agreements 
with regard to the traffic in women and chil- 
dren, and the traffic in opium and other danger- 
ous drugs; (D) will intrust the League with the 
general supervision of the trade in arms and 
ammunition with the countries in which the 
control of this traffic is necessary in the com- 
mon interest; (E) will make provision to secure 
and maintain freedom of communication and of 
transit and equitable treatment for the com- 
merce of all members of the League; in this 
connection the special necessities of the regions 
devastated during the war of 1914-18 shall be 
in mind; (F) will endeavor to take steps in 
matters of international concern for the pre- 
vention and control of disease. 


(This replaces the original Article. XX, 
and embodies parts of the original XVIII 
and XXI. it eliminates a special provision 
formerly made for a bureau of labor and 
adds the clauses B and C.) 


ARTICLE XXIV 

There shall be placed under the direction of 
the League all international bureaus already 
established by general treaties if the parties to 
such treaties consent. All such international 
bureaus and all commissions for the regulation 
of matters of international interest hereafter 
constituted shall be placed under the direction 
of the League. 

In all matters of international interest which 
are regulated by general conventions but which 
are not placed under the control of internation- 
al bureaus or commissions, the secretariat of 
the League shall, subject to the consent of the 

















|| NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years course. College pogemien 
desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of the theolog- 
ical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation 
of the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired. 

For catal and inf i address 


WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President 








BISHOP HOPKINS HALL 

An endowed school for girls overlooked by Lake Cham- 
plain. Well equipped buildings. All outdoor sports. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. Write for booklet. 
Miss ELLEN SeToN OGDEN, Principal. 

The Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hawu, President and Chaplain. 
Box R, BurLineTon, Vt 








RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Offers courses for A.B. and A.M. Four laboratories, library, 
observatory, gymnasium, swimming pool, Liberal endowment 


makes possible very mod- 
erate charges. Officers and 
instructors, 60. Students 
from 31 states and coun- 
tries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 46 











LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 








UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF A SUMMER QUARTER 


Instead of the usual Summer Session of six weeks. the University 
of Colorado will conduct, in the summer of 1919, a Summer Quarter 
of two terms. greatly increasing the scope and varie*y uf courses. 
The First Term will open on June 30 and close on August2. The 
Second Term will open on August 4 and close on September 6. 
Arts, Law, Medicine, Opthal- 
. mology, Engineering, Mountain Field Biology, and Vocational 
issued, containing descriptions of 
courses and other information, may be obtained by addressing the 


Courses will be offered in Liberal 
Subjects. A bulletin, soon to be 


Registrar. 





FRANKLIN, MASS. 53rd YEAR 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 











PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational union schoo! of re- 
ligion. Admits both sexes and all denomina- 
tions. College graduation required for regular 
course leading to B. D. All privileges of 
University of California open to qualified 
seminary students. Term begins August 18, 
1919. dress Presipent C. S. Nasu, 
Berkeley, Cal. 








How to Use The Independent in 
the Teaching of Civics 


By Simon J. Jumnefsky, A.B., LL.B. 
Teachers write for it and it will be sent free. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street 











New York 








il, and if desired by the parties, collect and 
distribute all relevant information and shall ren- 
der any other assistance which may be neces- 
sary or desirable. 

The il may include as part of the ex- 
penses of the secretariat the expenses of any 
bureau or commission which is placed under the 
direction of the League. 


(Same as Article XXII in the original, 
with the matter after the first two sen- 
tences added.) 





ARTICLE XXV 

The members of the League agree to encour- 
age and promote the establishment and codpera- 
tion of duly authorized voluntary national Red 
Cross organizations having as purposes im- 
provement of health, the prevention of disease 
and the mitigation of suffering thruout the 
world. . 

(Entirely new.) 

ARTICLE XXVI 

Amendments to this Covenant will take effect 
when ratified by the members of the League 
whose representatives compose the council and 
by a majority of the members of the League 
whose representatives compose the assembly. 

No such amendment shall bind any member 
of the League which signifies its dissent there- 
from, but in ‘that case it shall cease to be a 
member of the League. 


(Same as the original, except that a ma- 
jority of the League, instead of three- 


fourths, Is required for ratification of 
amendments, with the tast sentence 
added.) 


ANNEX TO THE COVENANT 

1.—Original members of the League of Na- 
tions, signatories of the Treaty of Peace: 

United States of America, Belgium, Bolivia. 
Brazil, Brftish Empire, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, New Zealand, India, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, France, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Hayti, Hedjaz, Honduras, Italy, Japan, 
Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Poland, Por- 
tugal, Rumania, Servia, Siam and Uruguay. 

States invited to accede to the Covenant: 

Argentine Republic, Chile, Colombia, Den- 
mark, Netherlands, Norway, Paraguay, Persia. 
Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Vene- 
zuela. 
2.—First Secretary General of the League of 
Nations (blank). 

(The annex was not published with the 
original draft of the covenant.) 
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7 Things That Cut My 
Working Day in Half 


‘This Man Now Observes “Banker’s Hours,” Yet Gets More 
Done Than When He Worked Early-and-Late—and Is Mak- 
The “How” of It Is Surprisingly Easy. 


ing More Money. 


cuse me of having made a sudden 

killing in Wall Street. Others in- 
sinuate that some rich relative must 
have left me all his money. All won- 
der at my “‘banker’s hours.”’ All seem 
to think I have recently fallen into a 
“soft snap.” 


When people who don’t know the 
facts compare my present style of liv- 
ing with the way my family and I lived 
in less prosperous days, and when they 
compare the leisure I now enjoy with 
the way I used to slave, I suppose it is 
natural for them to jump to conclu- 
sions and attribute 
the change to some 
stroke of luck. 
However, the only 
luck about it was 
in getting hold of 
the formula that 
has brought me 
quick success. 


S ease of my friends jokingly ac- 


KEE 


My days used to 
bearegular chaos, 


from the time I Others. insinuate that some rich relative must 
have left me all his money.” 


got up till I went 
to bed. Always 
under pressure, always in a feverish 
rush, yet always behind. 


To begin with, I was behind with my 
sleep. Invariably set the alarm for 
the last minute of safety, and invari- 
ably woke up tired. Rushed through 
my breakfast. Hurried for the 7:40 
train. My nose to the grindstone all 
day long, but never quite caught up. 
Desk nearly always in a chronic mess 
with an accumulation of things that 
should have been attended to a week 
or more before. Getting away from 
the office before 6:00 seemed like tak- 
ing a half-holiday; was frequently 
much later than that, and often had to 
take work home. 


My family complained that my mind al- 
ways seemed to be at the office. I know 
I was poor company. I was losing all my 
social popularity—couldn’t enter into the 
spirit of things because I was always 
either fagged out or haunted by thoughts 
of things undone. Even my Sundays were 
more or less spoiled by guilty thoughts of 
the accumulation of work always staring 
ine in the face. 


And the tragedy of it was that in spite 
of the way I was making a slave of myself 
and worrying “my head off,” I didn’t seem 
to be getting anywhere. My income had 
practically reached a standstill. Our firm 
Was growing by leaps and bounds, but I 
didn’t seem to be growing with it. I knew 
I faced a wonderful opportunity, but some- 
how I didn’t seem able to grasp it. It 
made me feel like a failure. 


But happily there has come a big change. I 
am still with the same firm—now one of the 
largest in its field—but have won a place as 
Vice President. My income has gone up in 
proportion—has already jumped to five times 
what it was, and the end nowhere in sight. All 
this in the space of 18 short months, where 





all my previous years of faithful service had 
never taken me higher than a minor execu- 
tive position, at a minor executive’s salary. 

And that is only part of the change. In 
spite of greatly increased responsibilities, in 
spite of the multitude of matters that come 
to me for attention and decision, in spite 
of the numerous important conferences and 
interviews which my promotion has added 
to my schedule, in spite of more exacting 
demands on me in every way, I have cut 
my working hours almost in two. I am no 
longer chained to my desk. And I have 
thrown off the old ,nervous strain that used 
to make my days almost a night-mare. 

I now have time for an extra hour’s sleep in 
the morning. Time for a leisurely toilet and 
breakfast instead of the old Hurry-and-Run. 
Reach my desk about ten. Usually ready to 
leave by three or a little after—frequently 
earlier. And when I 
leave, it is with a clear 
conscience—am always 
right up to the minute 
on my schedule; often 
a little ahead. 

What is the explana- 
tion? Merely this—a 
simple secret that I got 
from a man named 
Purinton; all there is 
to it are 7 easy rules— 
but the results they 
bring are amazing. 

Sheer idleness isn’t 
by any means the only 
way to squander time 
and waste chances for 
success. Through Pur- 
inton’s simple set of 
rules, I have learned 
the real secret of how to turn 
time into money—how to make 
every minute count, not only at 
my desk, but also away from 
it. Not by being a miser with 
my time, but by spending it 
more intelligently. As I have 
already said, I allow myself 
more leisure and recreation than 
ever before in my life—but I 
have learned how to make my 
hours of “play” contribute to 
my hours of work—how to make 
them add to my fitness so I am 
always at my best while at my 
desk. That is one reason why I 
have been able to cut my work- 
ing hours in two. But a big- 
ger reason is that by following 
the simple rules laid down by 
this man Purinton, I have 
learned how to go through a 
pile of work like a mowing 
machine through grass. I have 
learned how to eliminate all 
“lost motion” and waste effort— 
not merely how to make every 
minute of my working time 
count, but also how to make 
every thought, every effort, every 
ounce of energy count. In short, Purinton has 
shown me how to do more in one hour than I 
used to do in three. And I do it with far less 
strain on my nerves and energy. I am fresher 
now at the end of my day’s work than I used to 
be at the beginning. 

eene8 

Who is this man Purinton? And just what 
are his 7 easy rules? I will tell you. In 
my estimation, Edward Earle Purinton is with- 
out question the sanest and soundest “‘achieve- 
ment doctor” in America. His advice on the 
practical side of life has been sought by thou- 
sands—and followed to their profit—from cor- 
poration heads down to the humblest worker in 
the ranks. His whole career is a living exam- 
plification of “practising what he preaches”; 
he has made his own success by following his 
own rules. Has developed a marvelous capacity 
for getting things done—his associates say he 
ean do three men’s work. He accomplishes 
more that is worth while every year than most 
men accomplish in a lifetime. 


“ 








. . . now have time for an 
extra hour’s sleep . . . and 
for a leisurely toilet and break- 
fast instead of the old hurry- 
and-run.” 


» 





“Allow myself more leisure and recreation than 
ever before in my life. . . .” 


And now for his 7 wonder-working sets 
of rules. They are all briefly set forth in Mr. 
Purinton’s 7 short lessons in Self Analysis, 
Time Saving and Personal Achievement—7 
absorbingly interesting lessons that can: easily 
be mastered in 7 evenings of leisure-hour 
study. In fact, just one evening’s study can 
alone easily add 10% to 25% to any man’s or 
woman’s capacity for getting things done. 

There you have it. In these 7 delightful les- 
sons, you will find the simple formula which 
has brought about the great change in my for- 
tune. It is a secret that is available to all. 
Anyone anywhere can easily put these lessons 
to a see-for-themselves test, just as I did, simply 
by taking advantage of the Publisher’s liberal 
offer to send them on approval for 5 days’ free 
examination. You don’t have to risk a cent— 
don’t have to pay a penny until you see the 
lessons, and then only if satisfied. If for any 
reason you don’t find them as helpful as you 
expect, simply return them and they will cost 
you nothing whatever. While if you want to 
keep them, a $5 bill is all you 
have to pay for the entire 7 
lessons—only $5 for guidance 
that can easily be worth thou- 
sands of dollars to any ambi- 
tious man or woman. 


eteee 


This man isn’t by any 
means the only one. Thou- 
sands of get-ahead men and 
women in every state of the 
union and in foreign coun- 
tries as well—all the way from 
ambitious clerks and stenog- 
raphers to high executives— 
have profited from Mr. Purin- 
ton’s 7 easy lessons. Our 
files contain hundreds of let- 
ters from such people telling 
of remarkable results. Why 
not take advantage of our 
offer to send these lessons on 
approval for 5 days’ free ex- 
amination, and see for your- 
self? You take no risk—not a 
penny to pay until you ex- 
amine the lessons, and then 
only if you want to keep them. 
You have everything to gain and nothing what- 
ever to lose. Send no money—merely mail the 
coupon or ask for the lessons on a postcard 
or in a letter. 





Independent Corporation 
(Publishers of Independent Weekly) 
Dept. P., 119 West 40th Street, New York 


Please send me Mr. Purinton’s 7 lessons 
for free examination. I will either return the 
Course after 5 days or send you $5 in full 
payment. 


PN Mab elias dike weie 400 od bone nek beak Geass 
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: THE NEW BOOKS 
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POETRY AND ABOUT IT 


HERE really must be a poetic 

revival since both those who like 

it and those who do not like it 

persist in talking about it. Those 
opposing points of view are represented 
by two volumes of criticism just pub- 
lished; one by Louis Untermeyer, who 
favors the new movement and is in it, 
the other by Professor Lowes, of Har- 
vard, who looks upon it with skepticism 
tho not with discouragement. Since the 
affirmative always has first right to the 
floor in a debate let us see what Mr. 
Untermeyer has to say of The New Era 
in American Poetry: 


Poetry, to the living lover of it, is today 
less a narcotic and more a nourishment. 
He struggles after it with a nervous energy. 
In his vigorous skepticism and all-absorb- 
ing interest, one can see how sweeping the 
change has actually been. The transforma- 
tion in America has taken on the quality 
of a quiet revolution—a revolt against 
mere pleasantry and prettiness. Even be- 
fore the war, our modern skald did not feel 
it his duty to face life with a sweet smile 
of easy optimism; today the voice of the 
chronically pleasant poet sounds doubly 
pitiful. In his liberation from moldy con- 
ventions and stale sentimentality, the artist 
has achieved a clarity of vision that is as 
fresh as it is intellectually frank. The past, 
glorious in accomplishment and eternally 
enshrined, is not necessarily the altar for 
the future; and our day has seen the artist 
in every sphere rise from his idolatrous 
worship and look with cleared eyes at old 
and breathless mysteries. 

Glance also at the various racial colors 
of the names themselves: Frost, Oppen- 
heim, Lindsay, Masters, Sandburg, Lowell, 
Giovannitti, Robinson, Neihardt, Benet, 
Pound, Kreymborg, Endicoff, Eastman, 
Tietjens. What a medley of clans and na- 
tionalities! America is truly a melting pot 
in a poetic as well as an ethnic sense. 
For out of this many- 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


siders in this. volume as participat- 
ing in poetic renaissance, readers of 
The Independent have had the oppor- 
tunity thru its pages to become ac- 
quainted with the work of Robert Frost, 
Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Amy Lowell, Arturo Giovannitti, J. G. 
Neihardt, William Rose Benet, Max 
Eastman, Sara Teasdale, Margaret 
Widdemer, Willard Wattles, Lola Ridge, 
Alter Brody, Harry Kemp, Helen Hoyt, 
A. A. Coates, C. W. Stork, Clement 
Wood, Christopher Morley, John Crowe 
Ransom, Conrad Aiken, John Masefield, 
Edwin Markham, Cale Young Rice, 
Percy MacKaye, Mary Carolyn Davies, 
Adelaide Crapsey. 

And altho the author modestly omits 
himself from his collection our readers 
will remember his article on “Amy 
Lowell—Storm Center” in The Inde- 
pendent of August 28, 1916, as well as 
various poems in earlier issues. But 
since the name of Carl Sandburg does 
not appear on the list of our contribu- 
tors we remedy the omission by quoting 
from his new volume, “Cornhuskers”: 


PRAYERS OF STEEL 


Lay me on an anvil, O God. 

Beat me and hammer me into a crowbaz. 
Let me pry loose old walls. 

Let me lift and loosen old foundations. 


Lay me on an anvil, O God. 

Beat me and hammer me into a steel spike. 

Drive me into the girders that hold a sky- 
scraper together. 

Take red-hot rivets and fasten me into the 
central girders. 

Let me be the great nail holding a sky- 
scraper thru blue nights into white 
stars. 


Mr. Untermeyer is catholic but not 
uncritical. He does not praise a thing 


simply because it seems new and he 
does not accept every fledgling poet at 
his own valuation. 

On the other hand Professor Lowes, 
altho he views the movement from the 
conservative standpoint, is openminded 
and hopeful. In his new volume, Con- 
vention and Revolt in Poetry, he starts 
from Chaucer but he does not end there. 
He gives candid consideration to the 
new claimants for admission to the 
“antient and honourable companie” of 
authorized authors and points just 
wherein they fall short and why. But 
he is glad they are doing something 
even tho what they are doing is not 
quite the right thing: 

Far more significant than the faults of 
the movement, or even than its merits, is 
the fact that it exists. At no time, per- 
haps, in the history of this country at least, 
has there been so keen and widespread an 
interest in poetry. We may carp at the 
form that it takes, we may poke fun at its 
vagaries, we may leave it, if we please, 
unread. The fact remains that more people 
are reading poetry today than for a period 
of many years. That in itself is of happy 
omen. You can’t steer a boat that isn’t 
moving. Once let it gather headway, and 
the rudder will do its part. The new pre- 
occupation with poetry in this country is 
a fact of large significance—not so much 
for what the poetry itself now is, as for 
what it promises. . . . If the new poets 
can bring themselves to moderate their at- 
titude of somewhat sensitive resentment 
toward those who call their art in ques- 
tion; if the critics, on their part, can fore 
go their not infrequent tone of irritating 
condescension, and welcome, with no sur- 
render of discrimination, a fresh impulse— 
if this fraternity of interests can be 
brought from Utopia back to Earth, then 
we may look with some assurance for a 





voiced and _ differently- 
pitched choir is rising a 
harmonic music, a homo- 
geneity in spite of its 
seemingly confused coun- 
terpoint. Our poetry, 
leading our literature, 
has become polyglot and 
universal and, like art 
and science, is fast be- 
coming first national and 
then international. The 
war, possibly the last 
great struggle of nation- 
alism, has helped to weld 
these scattered, cosmo- 
politan elements in a 
loose but. sturdy Ameri- 
canism and thus (“for 
the best of America,” to 
repeat Whitman, “is the 
best cosmopolitanism” ) 
has given all our work a 
wider and even an inter- 
national significance. 


Of the authors whom 








genuine poetic Renaissance. - 
Nor need we vex 
our souls particularly 


over the vagaries of the 
voyagers. The inevitable 
extremes are merely in- 
surgency’s alms for ob- 
livion. The essential point 
is that a residuum per- 
sists; a new inch of the 
strange has been made 
familiar; and the fron- 
tiers of art have been so 
far advanced. And when 
the Kandinskys and Stra- 
vinskys, the Pincassos 
and the Matisses, futurism 
and cubism, and all the 
other isms that make th> 
recent history of art read 
like a series of bulletins 
from revolutionary Rus- 
sia—when these have en- 
joyed their nine days’ 
wonder, and been gath- 
ered to their fathers, the 
technique of art is usual- 








Mr. Untermeyer con- 
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Robert Frost, author of 


“North of Boston,” sitting at his work desk 


ly found to have gained 
a little in finesse and 
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flexibility, and our recognition of beauty | | 


to have been appreciably widened in its 
scope. For after the pioneers there follow 
others, when the strange has become no 
longer strange, who transmute what the 
adventurers have brought within the circle 
into something that is enduringly old and 
new in one. And in the fact that it makes 
this ultimate transformation possible lies 
one of the outstanding glories of revolt. 

The insurgent temper, accordingly, sup- 
plements, even while it apparently contra- 
venes, the spirit that busies itself creatively 
with forms and themes that have been 
handed down. 

Professor Cunliffe, of the Columbia 
School of Journalism, is one of the few 
professors of English who keep an eye 
open for new authors and he is one of 
the fewer who can appraise them criti- 
cally and write about them interesting- 
ly. His volume on English Literature 
During the Last Half Century is com- 
posed of essays contributed to the new 
edition of the “Warner Library of the 
World’s Best Literature,” and contains 
sketches of Meredith, Hardy, Butler, 
Stevenson, Gissing, Shaw, Kipling, Con- 
rad, Wells, Galsworthy and Bennett, 
supplemented by chapters on “The Irish 
Movement,” “The New Novelists” and 
“The New Poets.” In the last it is in- 
teresting to observe that the Georgians 
whom he picks out “as seem to have 
poetical sinews in them and to have 
done work likely to endure” are John 
Masefield, Rupert Brooke, Wilfrid Wil- 
son Gibson, W. H. Davies, W. J. de la 
Mare and Lascelles Abercrombie. The 
Independent claims the honor of having 
published more of Gibson’s verse than 
any other American periodical. 

Masefield has long past the period of 
question- whether he is a real poet or 
not. That he has become a fixed star of 
the galaxy is shown by the appearance 
of his collected and complete poems and 
plays. The volume of his poems contains 
520 pages mostly written between 1911 
and 1914. He, like Gibson, sticks to 
rime. In fact he is particularly fond of 
couble rimes. It was his long narrative 
poems, “The Widow of Bye Street” and 
“Dauber,” that gave him his reputation, 
but some of earlier salt water verses 
are quite as remarkable, especially those 
in which he utilizes the material gath- 
ered in his buccaneer book, “On the 
Spanish Main.” He handles precious 
stones as lovingly as Browning in 
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box. So, too, it is some- 
what shocking now to 
read his extravagant 
eulogies of the Ulster 
Covenanters when in 
1914 they were arming 
with German rifles to 
fight the King and Par- 
liament at the moment 
when the German at- 
tack was launched. His 
animosity toward 
America, arising from 
some unfortunate per- 
sonal experiences dur- 
ing his residence here, 
found frankest expres- 
sion during the war 
and he classes “the 
swithering neutrals” 
along with the Pope 
and the Socialists, “the 
Kaiser and his Gott” as 
the minions of Apoll- 
yon. His bitterness 
against the Pope again 
is displayed in a poem 
on how the cock crew 
when Peter denied his 








Amy Lowell is one of the leaders of the new poets 


With a cargo of ivory, 

And apes and peacocks, 

Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white 
wine. 


Stately Spanish galleon coming from the 
Isthmus, 

Dipping thru the Tropics by the palm- 
green shores, 

With a cargo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, amethysts, 

Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. 

Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked 
smoke stack, 

Butting thru the Channel 
March days, 

With a cargo of Tyne coal, 

Roads-rails, pig-lead, 

Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 


Unaffected by these latter-day experi- 
ments in free verse and theories of 
imagism, vorticism, futurism and the 
like, Rudyard Kipling goes on the same 
old way writing verse to tunes of his 
own invention. The poems he has writ- 
ten since the publication “The Five 
Nations” he has now brought together 
in a collection entitled The Years Be- 
tween. The poems are mostly dated, tho 
they need not have been, for they are 
dated internally. They were written for 
a particular purpose and therefore at 
a particular time which can generally 
be discerned as readily as the date of a 
stray scrap of newspaper. For Kipling 
is a journalistic poet. He believes in 
striking while the iron is hot that he 
may shape it. This has the inevitable 
disadvantage that when the iron gets 
cold it gives forth an empty or discor- 
dant clang. For instance those venem- 
ous verses on the suffragets, “the fe- 
male of the species is more deadly than 
the male,” dated 1911, was received 
with shrill applause by the ladies who 
did not wish to soil their hands with the 
ballot but it sounds funny since both 
pro and anti militants have found op- 
portunity in the war to exercize their 
unpleasant talents and are now quite 
calmly casting votes in the same ballot 


in the mad 


Lord a second time in 
Picardy and Flanders. 

But tho some of his versiform vitu- 
peration sounds already old we are still 
near enough to the passions of the war 
to appreciate more than we did at the 
time it was written, 1902, his denuncia- 
tion of England for joining with 
Germany in a naval demonstration 
against Venezuela. Its closing line has 
become a slogan of the war: 

In sight of peace—from the Narrow Seas 
O’er half the world to run— 

With a cheated crew, to league anew 
With the Goth and the shameless Hun. 
Of course Kipling does not find it 

necessary to mention that it was the 

American navy that blocked the Ger- 

man game on that occasion. 

But journalistic poetry—which means 
poetry of the day, the jour—tho it gets 
out of date quickly sometimes gets into 
date again thru the revolution of the 
earth. For instance, there was a period 
during the decade, 1907-17, while Eng- 
land and Russia were friends or at 
least allies, when it was impolite to 
quote his verses about “the bear that 
walks like a man.” But now they are 
again in favor for they fit our feeling 
toward the Bolsheviki as tho they were 
written today. It is this quality of re- 
current appositeness that has been used 
by the author of that remarkable essay 
in the Atlantic on “The Remarkable 
Rightness of Rudyard Kipling.” She 
also has struck while the iron is hot. 

But there is one poem at least that 
unfortunately is not out of date nor 
likely to be soon for all the good plans 
of the Labor Commission of the Paris 
Conference. This is “The Sons of 
Martha,” one of Kipling’s finest. 

When this poem first came out Dr. 
Ward, then Editor of The Independent, 
made it the subject of one of his ringing 
leaders and quoted the stanzas that we 
here reprint from The Independent of 
May 23, 1907: 

TLe sons of Mary seldom bother, for they 

have inherited that good part; 


But the sons of Martha favor their mother 
of the careful soul and the troubled 
heart ; 

And because she lost her temper once, and 
because she was rude to the Lord, her 
Guest ; 

Her Sons must wait upon Mary’s Sons— 
world without end, reprieve, or rest. 


They do not preach that their. God will 
rouse them a little before the nuts 
work loose; 

They do not teach that His Pity allows 
them to leave their work whenever 
they choose. 

Not as a ladder from Earth to Heaven, not 
as an altar to any creed, 

But simple service, simply given to their 
own kind, in their common need. 


And the Sons of Mary smile and are blest 
—they know the angels are on their 
side. 

They know in them is the Grace confest, 
and for them are the Mercies multi- 
plied. 

They sit at the Feet, and they hear The 
Word— 

They have cast their burden upon the Lord, 
and the Lord He lays it on Martha’s 
Sons. 


The Anglo-American poet, Alfred 
Noyes, sharpens up his pen and enters 
the lists at full tilt against the cham- 
pions of literary Bolshevism in his lat- 
est volume, The New Morning: 


It is not true. Only these “rebel” wings, 
These glittering clouds of “intellectual” 
flies 
Out of the stagnant pools of midnight rise 
From the old dead creeds, with carrion- 
poisoned stings. 
They strike at noble and ignoble things, 
Immortal Love with the old world’s worn- 
out lies, . 
But even now, a wind from clearer skies 
Dissolves in smoke their coteries and win,;s. 


As we should expect the author of 
the epic of Drake and the Tales of the 
Mermaid Tavern is not going to submit 
tamely to being called Victorian and 
relegated to a backshelf because he 
thinks there is still good in the old 
literature: 


Homer could not scintillate, 

Milton, too, was merely great. 

That’s a very different matter 

From talking like a frantic hatter. 
Keats and Shelley had no tricks, 
Wordsworth never climbed up sticks. 
Children, let a wandering fool 
Stuff your ears with cotton-wool. 


Mr. Noyes stands for the eternal 
truth and the well tried ways against 
these frantic fashions: 


They are crying a new rose for Eden, 
A rose of green glass. :I suppose 

The only thing wrong with their rose is 
The fact that it isn’t a rose. 

And here is a song without meter; 
And, here again, nothing is wrong: 

(For nothing on earth could be neater) 
Except that—it isn’t a song 

Well. Walk on your hands. It’ s the latest! 
And feet are Victorian now: 

And even our best and our greatest 
Before that dread epithet bow. 


Yet again Mr. Noyes puts his criti- 
cism in the form of “an epistle from a 
narrow minded old gentleman to a 
young artist of superior intellect and 
intense realism”: 


You hate the hearth, the wife, the child 
You hate the heavens that bend above 
them, 
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Your simple folk must all run wild 

Like jungle-beasts before you love them. 
I let Victoria toll her bells, 

And went with Strindberg for a ride, sir, 
I-ve fought thru your own day as well 

And come out on the other side, sir, 

The further ‘side, the morning side, 

I read free verse (the Psalms) on Sunday, 
But I’ve decided (you'll decide) 

That there is room for song on Monday 

This sounds nearly as pessimistic about 
the state of contemporary literature as 
Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After” and that was written in the halcyon 
days of the early eighties. But then Tenny- 
son was not so much shocked by the Zola- 
ism of that day as the Quarterly Review 
was at Tennyson’s first poems in 1832. It 
can be proved by the best authorities that 
poetry has been on a continuous decline 
since the days of Homer or rather before, 
for Homer was a mere redactor, decked 
with the borrowed plumes of his betters. 
We must therefore expect that poetry will 
go on getting worse, altho to us, as to all 
preceding generations, this appears impos- 
sible. 

One of the interesting things in an ed- 
itor’s occupation is to watch the reaction 
of his public toward any new forms of art 
and literature. Thirty years ago when The 
Independent first began publishing the 
Hoosier rimes of Riley, its readers were 
shocked and wrote in to call the editor’s 
attention to the fact that these were not 
like what Tennyson and Longfellow wrote. 
So a few years ago when The Independent 
began publishing the free verse of Amy 
Lowell. Robert Frost and others, we again 
were informed that this was not poetry, 
but rank nonsense. 

Suspecting that the offense lay in the 
form, we printed part of Emerson’s es- 
says on “Experience” as free verse un- 
der the title of “Puss and Her Tail” 
with the author’s name written as H. O. 
Nosreme, and asked our readers’ opinions 
of it. 

The replies would have made Emer- 
son’s ear burn, his left one. A class of 
English students in one of the state uni- 
versities found it “uninteresting,” “unin- 
telligible,” “nothing but words,” “queer,” 
“hard to read,” “shocking” and “meaning- 
less,” and other readers said it was “de- 
ficient in idealism,” “written by the office 
boy,” “worthless and commonplace,” “fool- 
ish,” “like the Katzenjammer Kids” and 
“crude,” tho the admirers of “libertine 
verse” rallied gallantly to its support. The 
results of this interesting experiment in 
literary reaction may be found in The In- 
dependent of January 8, 1917. 

On the whole, we find that the Ameri- 
can people, as represented by our readers, 
take an interest in vers libre and sometimes 
like it, but on the whole they agree with 
the preference exprest by Lowell in his 
“Table for Critics” : 

I’m not over-fond of Greek metres in English, 
To me rhyme’s a gain so it be not too jinglish. 
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As I look upon the present situation, one of 
the sad features of the war is that it will be 
so much harder than it would be otherwise for 
us in this country to learn the lessons which we 
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safe until we have learned thoroly certain of 
these lessons. . 

Certain fundamental features of German 
organization we could indeed incorporate 
to excellent advantage into our own politi- 
eal and social administration. We are 
familiar with the military efficiency of Ger- 
many: such familiarity has been forced 
upon us. 

Many of us know less of her efficiency 
along political and commercial lines, 
gained thru careful training of expert offi- 
cials even as the military efficiency is the 
result, chiefly, of the trained officer group. 
The military organization wins the pre- 
liminary victory but the efficiency of the 
political and commercial organization pre- 
serves the fruits of victory. 

The highly trained civil service which 
holds out rewards to industrious workers 
gives a well-oiled machinery for carrying 
out government ideas. The honors paid 
to the achievements of the university 
group make for an intellectual support of 
the government which is far-reaching in 
its effects. Training for leadership is a 
fundamental part of the German idea and 
in this we should emulate her. 

We have been disposed to think that 
individual initiative was crushed in Ger- 
many. Such initiative, when directed 
only to individual ends, is indeed not en- 
couraged, but when for the good of the 
state is not only encouraged but stimulated. 
This results in the development of trained 
leaders. More than ever before do we need 
leadership. Without it we shall fall and we 
cannot get it without training. In this, as 
in many another thing, can we learn from 
our enemy. 

This, briefly, is the gist of this book, 
which, tho written while the war was still 
in progress, is equally timely now. It is 
essentially reconstructive in its point of 
view and touches on a great many of the 
problems of the war of ideas which is 
sure to begin now that the war of force 
is at an end. 


The World War and Leadership in a Demoe- 
racy, by Richard T. Ely, Macmillan Co.. $1.50. 


The East, Far and Near 


FTER reading The Open-Door Policy 


and The Territorial Integrity of China,. 


by Shutaro Tomimas, A.M., one might well 
imagine China throwing up her hands and 
crying aloud to be saved from her friends, 
anything to get some sort of door fixed up 
against their persistent intrusions. Appar- 
ently they all love China so much that they. 
stay long after the hours usually proper to 
neighborly visits. What is worse, they quar- 
rel among themselves all over the place 
about China’s real estate and other effects, 
which is naturally alarming to China in 
delicate political health. While Chinese ter- 
ritorial integrity was guaranteed by no 
less than seven agreements, four between 
Japan on the one hand, and France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Russia and the United 
States on the other, together with one be- 
tween Germany and Great Britain, one be- 
tween France and Russia, and one between 
Great Britain and Russia, the only one of 
these nations which did not occupy Chi- 
nese territory is the United States. 
Japan, according to Mr. Tomimas, is, of 
course, a very best friend of China, tho 
somehow reports from the Peace Confer- 
ence indicate that the Chinese plenipoten- 
tiaries were rubbing their chins a trifle 
dubiously over it. Mr. Tomimas charges 
that “China has been employing for many 
years, as a last resort, her traditional pol- 
icy of setting foreign countries against 
each other, out of which confusion she is 
to find the vantage ground of her own se- 
curity.” For China to find her own security 


would hardly be a danger to, say, Japan, 
and might be faced by the rest of the world 
with benevolent equanimity. Mr. Tomimas 
is fearful we do not see the facts. Some of 
them are plain to behold without the need 
of a political microscope. 

A book of exceptional value to political 
students of the Far East problem is 
Foreign Financial Control in China, by 
T. W. Overlach. The author begins with 
an excellent historical introduction unfold- 
ing the gradual opening up of China to for- 
eign influence and proceeds to set forth 
clearly and concisely the impelling motives, 
chiefly commercial, which drew Great 
Britain, Russia, France, Germany, Japan 
and the United States into closer and often 
conflicting relations with China. 

The chapter on the United States is espe- 
cially illuminating. In this the author de- 
fends our “dollar diplomacy” as in the 
best interest of China, hence it should not 
have been abandoned. His chapter on In- 
ternational Control and his conclusion com- 
plete a work of interest for any one who 
has given some thought to the future of 
China. 

The text for Basil Mathews’s Riddle of 
the Nearer Asia might well be the quota- 
tion: 

Islam is a great advance on the animism that 

superseded, but it is an advance into a cul 
de sac. It leads up a blind alley beyond which 
progress is only possible by breaking down the 
very wall of “suras” that makes it Islam. 

Condensed within a small compass, Mr. 
Mathews analyzes with clear’ sighted 
ability those racial problems of the Nearer 
East so difficult of present adjustment, 
and of which the absolutism of Islamic 
dogma stands as a formidable barrier to 
modern civilization. As Mr. Mathews 
shows, it was this baleful influence which 
shattered high hopes for the Young Turk 
party when it overthrew the old regime 
under the promising name of “The Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress.” If its 
unity signified anything it was to commit 
further atrocities upon the Greeks and Ar- 
menians, while as to progress its policy 
remained government by the Mohammedan 
sword. 

From the Nearer East, however, came 
the greatest charter of human liberty in 
Christianity. The question Mr. Mathews 
puts, “is not whether Christendom has 
failed either in the Near East or in the 
world at large, but. whether Christianity 
has the power to succeed?” He agrees with 
Mr. Chesterton that “Christianity has not 
been tried and found wanting, but has been 
difficult and not tried.” Mr. Mathews’ ef- 
fort is indeed well worthy the eulogistic 
preface by Viscount Bryce, and is to be 
recommended especially to students of the 
Near East problem. 

The Open-Door Policy and the Territorial 

Integrity of China, by Shutaro Tomimas. 

A. G. Seiler. o Financial Control in 

China, by T. W. Overlach, Macmillan Co. The 


Riddle of the Nearer Asia, by Basil Mathews. 
G. H. Doran & Co. 


What Do You Want to Know? 


Pit nere" you knew that a dandelion 
is more than a pesky weed; mayhe 
you’re even fond of dandelion salad: 
but did you know that the root which has 
medicinal qualities is sometimes as much 
as twenty inches long, and that 200,000 
pounds of it are imported into this country 
every year? or that the plant’s name, mean- 
ing “tooth of a lion” was suggested by the 
smooth, coarsely toothed leaves? 

If you’ve thought about it perhaps you’ve 
realized that the old playtime chant “That’s 
no good, chop it up for firewood” doesn’t 
apply to matches. They are made only of 
the best grade of white pine, from which 
all knots and cross grains have been re- 
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AMERICA’S OWN 
WAR BOOK 


My Company 


Captain Carroll Swan 


The real story of a typical American 
company at the front, told by the Com- 
pany Commander. 
exaggeration ; 
account of the exploits, adventures, and 
every day lives of Tom and Dick and 
Jack and of all the other boys in the 
company. 


No fine writing nor 
just a straight-forward 


“The most welcome book that could be 
published.”-—NEw York SUN. 


“A genuine American story of the war.” 
—RocHEsTER Post Express. 


“The first intimate view of what Amer- 
ican men did when the Overseas Army 
really went into action.”’—PHILA. PREsS. 


“It would be difficult to imagine a more 
vivacious, red-blooded took than this or 
one which more keenly makes the reader 
hear the roar and crash of the shells and 
smell the acrid reek of powder and gas. 
A thousand touches illumine the book 
with human nature and with the real 
sfirit of the American at war.”—New 
YorK TRIBUNE, 


‘A vivid revelation of what our boys 
have done in the battle for freedom. 
Events under fire are so realistically 
told that you close the book with the 
feeling that at last you have been privi- 
leged to see what ‘action. at the front’ 
really was.”"—ArMy & NAvy REGISTER. 


“My Company will appeal to thousands 
of Americans because it is the story of 
the American privates and lesser officers, 
as told by a company commander. Capt. 
Swan writes simply but stirringly, and 
one can tell before going far that he loved 
his men.”—Detroir SATURDAY NIGHT. 


24 Illustrations. $1.50 net 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Park Street, Boston 


—-———-ORDER FORM 


I enclose $1.50 for which please send me a 


copy of “My Company.” 


For a genuine American War book, a vivid inti- 
mate account of American pluck and American 
achievement, sign and mail this order form 
today to your bookseller or to the publishers 


moved. About how many matches do you 
think can be turned out in one’ day? Ac- 
cording to the World Book the answer is 
two million, requiring the services of sev- 
enty-five operatives. 

Informative surprizes of this sort are the 
kind you come across thruout this new 
ten volume encyclopedia. It’s an automatic 
question answerer for children, but it can 
tell grown-ups a lot of things they never 
knew before. Any ordinary dictionary will 
define words, but the value of the World 
Book is its explanations and its list of 
related subjects appended to the more im- 
portant articles. 

The style is thoroly readable, and it is 
with pleasure that one discovers one cau 
find other than dead men among the biog- 
raphies. There are numerous illustrations, 
diagrams and maps, outlines and review 
questions that are of great value to the 
student. But one cannot help wishing that 
the editors had made the set really com- 
plete by listing articles under more than 
one name when the chances were even that 
it would be looked for under another 
than that given. For wstance, any number 
of little New England towns are given, but 
there is no mention of West Point, and 
after turning to United States Military 
Academy one is directed to a third volume 
and told to “see Military Academy, United 
States.” 


The World Book. 10 vols. W. F. Quarrie Co. 


WHAT WILL ITALY DO? 


(Continued from page 210) 
Italian army on the Piave and at Vittorio 
Veneto, rankles in the Italians’ breasts. I 
have heard the “Marseillaise”’ received in 
silence when “God Save the King” and 
“The Star Spangled Banner” were loudly 
applauded. 

There is resentment also against Eng- 
land, but it is not so deep. If she, as well 
as France, refuses to honor her signature 
to the Treaty of London, which guaranteed 
to Italy all the territory, except Fiume, 
which she is demanding, France will be 
blamed—France and Wickham Steed, ed- 
itor of the London Times..Mr. Steed was 
long known as a warm friend of Italy’s, 
and Italians find great difficulty in ac- 
counting for the change in his attitude. 

They also blame President Wilson for 
insisting that all secret covenants made 
during the war be set aside, thus giving 
France and England an excuse for treat- 
ing the Treaty of London as a “scrap of 
paper.” That Italy alone of all the En- 
tente Powers, should be robbed of the 
fruits of her victory, is bad enough, but 
that she should be robbed not by her en- 
emies but by her friends is what makes 
Italians indignant. They feel she is being 
treated not as a co-partner who contributed 
her full share toward winning the Allied 
victory, but as a negligible quantity, and 
they are especially bitter at what they call 
the base ingratitude of France who, they 
say, was twice saved by Italy in this war. 

The keenest sighted men in Italy—her 
great manufacturers and engineers, for in- 
stance, who take little part in politics—- 
are even more bitter than the mass of the 
relatively uninformed public. I have talked 
with many of these leaders of the country’s 
business, and the tone of their conversa- 
tion is always the same. One of the great- 
est of them said to me: 

“The eastern shore of the Adriatic is 
absolutely necessary to us, strategically. 
We shall not be masters in our own house 
until we possess our own doorstep. With 
the eastern shore of the Adriatic ours we 
can do almost without a fleet, for we shall 
not need to defend our frontiers. With it 
owned by any one else, we shall have to 











increase our navy and keep always a pow- 
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erful fleet to defend our shore that can be 
defended in no other way. France is doing 
everything to prevent Italy from becoming 
a great Mediterranean power. But France’s 
policy is blind. If it succeeds we shall be 
driven back against our own will into the 
arms of Germany. 

“Think what that means,” he continued. 
“The German people are going to end this 
anarchy very soon. We who know the Ger- 
man people are quite sure that a well or- 
ganized government of some sort will be 
established there before many years. Rus- 
sia will inevitably be reorganized commer- 
cially and industrially by Germany. There 
is nothing we Allies can do to prevent it, 
and the states that arise out of the debris 
of the Austrian Empire are so situated 
geographically that they must be dependents 
of Germany. In the near future Japan 
will ally herself with Germany and Rus- 
sia ;*this is not merely my opinion but that 
of all those in Europe who are in a posi- 
tion to know and who dare to speak their 
real beliefs. Germany, with all the vast re- 
sources of Russia to draw from, with Ger- 
man Austria united to her for the first 
time, will within the next twenty-five years 
be stronger than ever. 

“Do France and England and America 
want Italy on their side as against this 
great German-Oriental combination? Do 
they want Italy to stand as the southwest- 
ern bulwark of the western world? Or are 
they content that Italy shall join hands 
again with Germany and stand as the 
southwestern bulwark of a central Euro- 
pean alliance? In a word, do they want 
Italy as a friend or as an enemy? 

“We sincerely want to be the friend of 
France and England. We should like to be 
America’s advanced outpost in the Medi- 
terranean. We do not want to fall back 
into Germany’s arms. But if you expect 
us to be your friend you must treat us as 
a friend. If you treat us as an enemy, we 
shall seek friends elsewhere.” 

When this man said “we do not want to 
fall back into Germany’s arms” he was 
speaking for himself and many others. But 
this is not true of all Italy’s manufacturers 
and men of business. It must not be for- 
gotten that Germans were very good 
friends of Italy, that there is an immense 
amount of German capital invested in Ital- 
ian industries and banks, and that many 
Italians would frankly welcome a recon- 
ciliation with their old allies, the Ger- 
mans, against whom they went to war re- 
luctantly. They see in this the only speedy 
way to develop Italian industry. They wish 
Americans would come to their aid with 
capital and with that power of organiza- 
tion which seems strangely lacking among 
Italians. They would willingly be depen- 
dent upon us for the coal and iron and cop- 
per that they must have, but they refuse 
to be dependent upon France for them, for 
they know that France would not treat 
them fairly. 

But this indignation and resentment, 
universal as it is, is not the only ground 
for discontent. It is the most important, 
however, for if Italy had been able to se- 
cure all that it went into the war for the 
people would have been willing to bear 
their heavy burdens a while longer. As it 
is, they are beginning to think that those 
who opposed their entrance into the con- 
flict may have been right. They are asking, 
“What did we go into the war for? For a 
few hundred miles of snow-clad mountains 
and the little city of Trento?’ And they 
answer themselves by saying: “We could 
have got all that by remaining neutral. 
Austria offered us more than that in 1915. 
We might better have accepted Giolitti’s 
‘parecchio’ and avoided all this bloodshed 
and suffering.” 

The Official Socialists, who have never 





for a moment ceased their anti-war propa- 


ganda, who continued thruout the war to 
preach peace on any terms, who dinned into 
tue ears of the peasantry that this war was 
brought on by the gentlefolks to enrich 
themselves and to enslave the common 
people by forcing them into the army, 
that it was a gentlefolks’ war and was 
being fought by the farmers for the 
exclusive benefit of the gentlefolks, these 
astute Socialists are saying, “didn’t we 
tell you so?” and are pointing to the prof- 
iteers on the one hand and to the almost 
starving poor on the other as proof that 
what they had said was true. The Socialists 
are openly defending the Bolshevists of 
Russia, bringing on strikes that are as 
nearly general as they can make them, 
fanning the smouldering fires of discontent 
wherever they see them. Their official or- 
gan, Avanti, in spite of the many white 
spaces in its pages where the censors have 
wielded the ax, contains every day co.umnos 
of what we here should call incendiary 
matter. : 

There is no coal in Italy; England, who 
had been supplying the 650,000 tons a 
month that are needed to keep the factories 
going, is no longer able to furnish it; it is 
a slow process getting coal from America, 
now that there is such a shortage of ships, 
and the freight rate to Genoa is $70 a 
ton! The factory owners have been strain- 
ing every nerve to keep their establishments 
going; not because there is any money in 
it under present conditions, but to keep 
their employees at work, for they and the 
Government fear the result of turning loose 
an army of 300,000 or 400,000 unemployed 
men and women. For the same reason the 
Government closes its ears to the clamor 
for immediate demobilization, and ic letting 
the soldiers return home only slowly. 

Wages in the factories have been high 
and employees think they ought to con- 
tinue on the war-time scale. Employers 
think differently, especially as the war-time 
profits of many of them are still only on 
paper, the Government not yet having paid 
fully for the munitions it bought. 

So all classes of men are filled with un- 
certainty and discontent. The Government 
seems unable to devise practical measures 
that will give employment to large num- 
bers of workers, keep the factory wheels 
moving and provide for paying the crush- 
ing war debt of the nation. The rate of 
exchange makes imports an expensive lux- 
ury, yet there are things that Italy must 
import, and there are few things which It- 
aly can export: to the nations from which 
she buys. How, then, is she to pay for her 
imports as well as the heavy interest on 
her foreign debt? These are some of the 
knotty problems with which a none too 
strong Government is wrestling. The new 
Secretary of the Treasury, Signor String- 
her, who resigned from the management of 
the Banca d'Italia to undertake the task 
of reorganizing the country’s finance, is 
probably the ablest banker in Italy, and 
the country looks to him to find a way. 

But the imposition of new or higher 
taxes will be an experiment full of peril. 
in the present state of the public mind. 

If the rebellion breaks out, I look to see 
it begin in one of the industrial centers 
or in the Romagna. A great shutdown or 
a great strike at Turin, Prato, Bologna 
or Terni might easily start the trouble, for 
the extreme Socialists of the I. W. W. or 
Bolshevik type are ready to incite it at 
the first. opportunity. 

Whether the revolution would overturn 
the monarchy or not depends largely upon 
the attitude of the King. As I have said, 
Vittorio Emanuele is universally beloved; 
he is idolized by the army and navy. 

I heard a fantastic suggestion made by 
an admiral of the Italian navy, quite seri- 
ously; this was that the. King might head 
a revolution. This would not be so un- 
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precedented as it seems at first, for it would 
be but a coup d'etat. There is no doubt 
that if Vittorio Emanuele were to call upon 
the army and navy to support him in a 
radical, revolutionary turning out of the 
present bureaucracy, coupled with confis- 
cation of vast estates and swollen fortunes, 
he would have their enthusiastic support. 
And if in the process the people demanded 
a change to a republican form of govern- 
ment, there is no doubt whatever that he 
would be elected President. I have asked 
many of the leaders of the Republican and 
Democratic parties who, in the event of a 
republic being founded, would be the first 
President, and all, without exception, an- 
swered, the present King. And Victor 
Emanuel, I believe, would consider it a 
greater honor to be a president elected by 
the people than to reign over them as a 
héreditary monarch. . 

In the idea of the King heading a revo- 
lution there is something that would ap- 
peal to the artistic and romantic sense of 
the Italian people; it would be such a 
bella gesta! 

And I believe it would be successful. 
The King is full of common sense. He is 
the most democratic of monarchs. Chatting 
with a soldier or a friend he always says: 
“My wife,” or “my little boy,” never “the 
Queen,” or “the Prince of Piedmont.” 
During the war he entertained royal guests 
and generals of the Allied armies sitting 
beside a road eating such a luncheon as he 
could carry in his car or as the nearest 
mess could prepare. He knows, perhaps 
better than any other man in Italy, what 
are the defects in the country’s govern- 
ment, and he knows the men who could 
successfully reform the system. 

Italy has popular government today, but 
she suffered for so many centuries under 
the oppression of foreign rule, with cor- 
ruption, favoritism, and all that was worst 
in government, that a vast number of her 
people do not yet realize that it is in their 
power to select their own rulers, and they 
tamely submit to having candidates from 
distant points foisted upon them by the 
many political parties into which the na- 
tion is split. There are far too many par- 
ties in Italy, and the result is that no one 
party is likely to have a working majority 
in parliament; therefore, every ministry 
must be a coalition, with inevitable com- 
promises and deals. The present parliament 
was elected before the war; a large num- 
ber of its members owe their election to 
Giolitti, whose methods were those of 
Croker and Platt. It never fairly repre- 
sented the people; the people forced it into 
the declaration of war, but ever since the 
disaster of October, 1917, its members 
have not dared to do anything but be 
guided by popular opinion. The people to- 
day dictate to its deputies and look for- 
ward to the coming elections to inflict po- 
litical death upon most of them. 

The people have been awakened by the 
war and by the sufferings that it has en- 
tailed. I have tried to set forth the many 
ideas that are seething in their heads and 
that make an insurrection probable if their 
aspirations are unsatisfied. 

Nevertheless, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that the Italian people are by na- 
ture endowed with much common sense; 
that they are good at heart and have a sun- 
ny disposition. These are saving graces, and 
any revolution that breaks out, altho it 
might be fanatically fierce at the begin- 
ning would, I am sure, give way to sober 
second thought and after a few first days 
of lawlessness and bloodshed the good hu- 
mor of the people would return. Bolshev- 
ism is the fruit of hunger. There may be 
an outbreak of it in Italy, but it is not 
likely to take a serious hold of the people. 
and I am sure it will not last long. 

New York 


Recuperate at 
French Lick 


ITH the war over, you owe it to 
yourself to relax and build up vital- 
ity. There is no more delightfnl 
spot in the United States to enjoy the balmy 
days of Sprin?, than French Lick Springs. 


The Cumberland Hills The hotel itself, a 
entice those who love magnificent structure 
tohikeorrideonhorse- that compares favor- 
back. The mineral ably with the finest 
waters are world- hostelries in the 
famous for their cura- country, offers a su- 
tive properties. They perior service that in- 
are healthful for cludes every luxury 
drinkin3, and serve as and a cuisine of rare 
tonic baths. excellence. 


Reservations may be made by wire or letter to 


French Lick Springs Hotel Company 
French Lick, Indiana 
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The Best Authorities Say That Building Costs 
Will Not Be Less for Several Years 


If you have decided to build, or to remodel, enlarge and improve, write for our 
free Check List, which makes it easy to get helpful suggestions and dependable 
information. 


We know all the manufacturers-in this country producing standard building 
materials, plumbing, bath-room and kitchen equipment, electrical appliances, heat- 
ing systems, roofing, paint, lighting fixtures, hardware. 
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119 WEST 40th STREET NEW YORK 
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ALASKA TOURS 


The Fjords, Inside Passage, The 
Glaciers, The White Pass, Beauti- 
ful Lake Atlin, The Mighty Yukon, 


and 


The Midnight Sun 


Sail'from Vancouver June 7. The Alaska Tours 
sail June 28, July 16, July 26. Visit en route the 
National Parks or the Canadian Rockies. Apply to 


The AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Department 


Travel service of all sorts in any 
direction — Monthly Bulletin of 
general travel information—T hose 
“spendable everywhere” 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travelers Cheques 
The International 
urrency 


Illustrated Booklet on Request 
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ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 


High and Cool in the Berkshires 


A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 
Opens June 14. Elevation 1400 feet. 
Desirable Cottages with hotel service. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 
Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda. 


For 40 years we have been paying our customers 
I, 





the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $00 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal Investigation. Piease ask for Loan List No. 710. 


Certificates of $25 and ap also for saving invest 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kan 


DIVIDEND 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 

FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 19. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 53. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
upon the full-paid First Preferred and Original 
Preferred Capital Stock of the Company, for the 
period commencing February 1, 1919, and ending 
April 30, 1919, will be paid by checks mailed May 
15, 1919, to stockholders of record at 3:30 o’clock 
P. M., April 30, 1919. 








A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California, April 30, 1919. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


offers you 

ADVICE, INFORMATION 

AND SUGGESTION ON 
Office, Factory and Business 
Building Equipment, Household 
Furnishings and Appliances, 
Garden Work, Insurance, In- 
vestment, Motor Cars and 
Motor Trucks. 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


I. Poetry and About It. By Edwin E. 
Slosson. 

1. Define “poetry,” 
verse.” 

2. What is meant by “a poetic revival’? What 
periods of English literature are especially 
notable for the production of poetry? 

3. What is “the new movement” in the writing 
of poetry? 

4. Explain the following: “Poetry is today 
less a narcotic and more a nourishment.” 

6. Explain the following: “Liberation from 
moldy conventions and stale sentimentality.” 

6. Explain the saying: “Our poetry has be- 
come polyglot.” 

7. Read aloud the list of present-day poets. 
Tell something concerning the work of any 


“prose,” “verse,” “free 


one. 

8. Read aloud “Prayers of Steel.” Interpret 
the poem. 

9. What values may “the new poetry” con- 
tribute to literature? 

10. Prepare a report that will explain the na- 
ture of “The Warner Library of the World’s 
Best Literature.” 

11. Tell something concerning the literary work 
of the following: Meredith, Hardy, Steven- 
son, Shaw, Kipling, Conrad, Wells, Gals- 
worthy, Bennett. 

12. Read aloud the selection from Masefield’s 
“On the Spanish Main.” Show how the 
selection is related to Stevenson’s ‘‘Treasure 
Island.” 

18. Define the following words: quinquireme, 
galleon, amethyst, moidores. Explain the 
significance of the following names: Nine- 
veh, Ophir, Palestine, The Isthmus, The 
Channel. 

14. Read aloud Masefield’s ‘“‘Cargoes.’”’ In what 
does the beauty of the poem consist? 

15. What does the writer mean in calling Kip- 

. ling “a journalistic poet’? 

16. Read aloud the four selections from Alfred 

Noyes. What serious criticisms of modern 

poetry does Alfred Noyes make in these 

selections ? 

17. What criticism of the literature of his day 
did Tennyson make in “Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After’? Does Tennyson’s criticism 
apply to the work of present-day writers? 

Il. What Will Italy Do? By Arthur Ben- 
ington. 

1. Give a talk in which you emphasize the 
sufferings of the Italian people during the 
war. 

2. Explain why the Italians made President 
Wilson their idol. 

3. What recent events have angered the Ital- 
ian people? 

4. In a single sentence show why Italy needs 
the eastern shore of the Adriatic. 

Ill. What Japan Really Wants. By Sidney 
L. Gulick. 

1. Explain how the news of the week inter- 
ests us particularly in Japan. 

2. Give a thoughtful talk in which you explain 
the importance of controlling immigration. 

8. Explain any one practical method for con- 
trolling immigration. 

IV. Labor Goes to College. By William 
Leavitt Stoddard. 

1. Prepare an exposition on the subject, “The 
Trade Union College of Boston.” 

2. Write a letter in answer to the question: 
“What do labor men want to go to college 
for, anyway.” 

8. “They particularly want to learn to read 
and speak good English.” Why is English 
so important? 

4. Contrast the work of an ordinary school 
and the work of the Trade Union College. 

V. The New Covenant. 

1. Make the principal points of the Covenant 
emphatic by expressing them in short, em- 
phatic sentences, properly numbered and 
subordinated. ° 

Vi. The Story of the Week. 

1. Explain, as if to a large audience, exactly 
what was included in “The Fiume Treaty.” 

2. Read aloud President Wilson’s words con- 
cerning the Fiume Treaty. 

3. Imagine that you are the presiding officer 
at a debate on “The Question of Kiao- 
Chau.” Give an introductory speech explain- 
ing the subject of the debate. 

4. Express every one of “The Nine Points of 
Labor” in the form of a resolution suitable 





for a debate. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 


ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1, The Peace Congress and the League of 
Nations—‘The New Covenant,” “Con- 
firmation of the Monroe Doctrine.” 

1. Compare the Covenant of the League of 
Nations as adopted with the original draft 
which was published in The Independent of 
March 1. What important changes have 
been made? 

2. Why was Geneva rather than Brussels or 
The Hague chosen as the seat of the 
League? 

3. Does the fact that any nation may with- 
draw “after two years’ notice of its inten- 
tion so‘tp do” affect the importance or the 
permanency of the League? 

4. Why was the paragraph excluding mat- 
ters of “domestic jurisdiction” introduced 
into Article XV? 

5. What is the significance of Article XXI7? 
Why did the British delegation support the 
President in securing the adoption of this 
article? 

6. Mr. Holt in the leading editorial says, “The 
League of Nations is in no sense the be- 
ginning of a ‘world state,’” ete. Why dozs 
he emphasize this? 

7. Find the exact words which justify five or 
six of Mr. Holt’s twenty-nine enumerated 
points. 

8. Do the present conditions justify the quota- 
tion from Washington in Mr. Holt’s last 
paragraph? 

ll. The Problem of Fiume and Daltmatia— 
“What Will Italy Do?’ “The Fiume 
Treaty,” “The President’s Position on 
Fiume.” 

1. What, in Mr. Benington’s opinion, will be 
the result in Italy, if the Italian Govern- 
ment’s claims to Fiume are disallowed? 

2. With a map before you, study the provisions 
of the Pact of London. According to this 
document, what disposition was to be made 
of Fiume and the Dalmatian coast? 

3. What, according to the President’s memo- 
randum of April 14, were the reasons for 
not yielding to the Italian demands? 

4. Study the statement of one of Italy’s great- 
est commercial leaders as quoted by Mr. 
Benington. Do the alleged faets outweigh 
the President’s reasons as stated in the 
memorandum ? 

5. If revolution should come in Italy what, 
in Mr. Benington’s judgment, would be its 
probable course? 

6. “Three things could happen to Fiume,” 
says Mr Howland. Which of the three does 
he advocate? Does his solution sound rea- 
sonable to you? 

Ill. The Question of Japan—‘What Japan 
Really Wants,” “The Question of Kiao- 
Chau.” 

1, Explain the distinction which Mr. Gulick 
makes between “equality of race treatment” 
and “free immigration.” 

2. Is Japan’s protest against our method of 
restricting Oriental immigration justified? 

8. What new plan for accomplishing our pres- 
ent purpose does Mr. Gulick propose? Why 
would the Japanese accept this plan without 
complaint ? 

4. Does this week’s news throw any new light 
on the past, present and future problem of 
Japanese-Chinese relations? 

IV. Industrial Democracy in Great Britain— 
“The British Way with Social Unrest.” 

1. What were the conditions which led to the 
recent industrial conference in England? 
Give the chief clauses of the agreement en- 
tered into by labor, capital and the Govern- 
ment on April 4. 

2. What part is the Government to play in the 
new industrial scheme? 

8. Why does the editor declare that “In sub- 
stance . . the whole plan is a tryout 
of collective bargaining,” etc.? 

4. Do you agree that the plan is so organized 
that “it is probable that a true industrial 
democracy will come into existence”? 

Vv. Mr. Burleson and His Critics—‘Cable 
Lines Return to Private Ownership, 
“Mr. Burleson’s Other Troubles.” P 

1. Write a brief resumé of Mr. Burleson’ 
statement. Do you feel with him that Gov- 
ernment ownership has not had a fair 
chance? aa 

2. What is the basis of Mr. Mackay’s criti 
cism of Mr. Purleson? 





